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Surplus constitutes the real loss paying 
ability of an insurance company. 


The surplus of mutual fire insurance com- 
panies is from 1% to 8 times greater than 
the combined capital and surplus of stock 


fire insurance companies to the amount 
at risk. 


Mutual companies pay dividends to their 
policyholders. 


Mutual insurance, therefore, furnishes 


greater protection at less cost. 


Y our inquiry 1s invited 


FEDERATION OF 
MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


168 North Michigan Boulevard 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Home, Sweet Home 


By J. J. Fitzgerald 


Assistant Secretary 


Grain Dealers National Mutual Fire Insurance Company 


ET two or three Americans be 

gathered together anywhere 

from Madawaska, Maine, to 
Oneonta, California, and _ spring 
“Home, Sweet Home” on them, and 
at once you get a gush that will rival 
in its copiousness the great outpour- 
ing in the desert when Moses smote 
the rock. We Americans are not 
sentimental ; oh well, we are not sen- 
timental after the manner of the 
French and the Irish; but then a 
fellow’s home, you know—fireside 
and hanging vines and mother and 
pumpkin pie, and all that sort of 
thing—that’s different ; you just have 
to shed a few tears whenever mem- 
ories of that sacred spot rise before 
you. 

One would think that any institu- 
tion so close to our hearts that the 
mere mention of it in song or story 
touches a_ sentimental chord and 
causes us to be lachrymose would en- 
list the best that is in us to at least 
preserve it from the perils of fire; 
that, no matter how much we might 
neglect our shop or office, “Home, 
Sweet Home” would have all the 
safeguards thrown around it that 
love could purchase or science sug- 
gest. Well, the truth of the matter 
is that the man who will go the limit 
to safeguard his plant with every 
device for preventing and extinguish- 
ing fire that may be suggested to him, 
gives hardly a thought to his home 





at all in a fire prevention way. A 
fire extinguisher in the home is a 
curiosity. And what’s the result? 


A Fire Each Minute 


Once every minute of the day, the 
Fire Demon touches some point in 
this land of the free, and every 
fourth time he stretches 
fourth his hideous paw, 
fire belches forth from 
an American home. One 
hundred and forty thou- 
sand times a year this 
fireside that we -cherish 
so much is a victim of 
our pyrotechnic jag ; and 
sixty-five million dollars 
is the bill. And that’s 
only the first chapter. Of 
the fifteen thousand peo- 
ple who perish by fire 
every year, eighty per 
cent are said to be women 
and children, and, God 
pity us! half of them go 
to their deaths in 


our 
homes. We can raise a 
terrible uproar dbout 


some supposed act of 
cruelty in the heart of 
China or Africa; a little 
propaganda injected into 
our veins by some selfish 
interest will bring us to 
our feet with a demand 
for blood; but the cries 





Cartcon by Frank Fitzgerald, Fitteen-Year-Old Son 


of our own women and children from 
the depths of the fiery furnace leave 
us cold. Do I exaggerate? Well, 


just offhand give even a meagre ac- 
count of the Iroquois Theatre holo- 
caust,- The General Slocum disaster— 
Collinwood—Peabody—The Triangle 
Building. 


Any one of these should 
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have aroused the Nation to at least a 
half effort to prevent further loss of 
life by fire, yet in this year of grace, 
a majority of our school houses are 
potential death traps. But we are 
getting sentimental. Let’s go back to 
that dear old home on the hillside, 
and find out just why it burns up with 
such appalling regularity. 

Well, our old friend “Unknown” 
heads the list by taking 26.5 per cent 
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dishes, is a distasteful job. Men 
don’t like the one any more than 
women like the other; and in conse- 
quence the general run of men are 
inefficient firemen. They putter at 
the job all winter long, and drop it 
with giee on the first days of spring. 
Never another thought is given to 
the heating apparatus, until the cold 
days make themselves felt, and then 
certain remarks are made around the 


‘J. J. FITZGERALD 


of the money, but it is followed 
closely by the hazards of heating 
flues, stoves, furnaces, ashes, etc., 
which take 22.3 per cent; exposure 
calls for 14.4 per cent; sparks on 
roofs, 9.1 per cent; electricity, 6.3 
per cent; matches and smoking, 6.2 
per cent; petroleum and its products, 
4.9 per cent. 

Heating Appliances Heavy Loss 

Producers 
Handling a furnace, like washing 


dinner table that a fire would add to 
the comfort of the place a whole lot. 
The ash pit is filled, the fire box is 
choked, and as for the flue—oh well, 
why embarrass father. He may be 
able to raise a little heat even with 
the handicap he is up against; but 
the chances are better than even that 
he wi.] have to call the furnace man 
in the morning to get things squared 
around. “Come at once,” will be 
his cry; but the answer will be, 


“Sorry, old man, but there’s four 
hundred and twenty-five ahead of 
you. We will have to work day 
and night for the next two week.” 
Is it any wonder that heating appli- 
ances and their accessories are such 
heavy loss producers ? 


Treat Electricity Properly 


Electricity is down in the list for 
6.3 per cent; but in our opinion many 
of the so-called “Unknown” fires 
would go to swell this percentage if 
the truth were known. We just don’t 
like to tell on ourselves you know, 
when we have a “fool” fire around 
our homes. We much prefer to 
blame it on the cat, or mice and 
matches, or anything else that can’t 
talk back. 

Now when any practical electrician 
who follows his code gets through 
with a job of wiring, it is reasonably 
safe if it is treated with ordinary 
courtesy ; but we don’t do this, we 
abuse it shamefully, and then com- 
plain because it doesn’t respond to 
our every whim. It is only a few 
years ago that electricity was sup- 
plied to our homes only for lighting 
purposes ; but today the current that 
flows in our wires, does the washing, 
sweeps the floor, irons the clothes, 
boils the coffee, toasts the bread, dries 
and curls sister’s hair, freezes the 
ice cream; in short, does everything 
but wash the baby, and it will soon 
be doing that. It would carry this 
article to too great a length to at- 
tempt to follow the electric current 
in all its ramifications through our 
homes. Suffice to say that a given 
wire will carry just so much cur- 
rent. If it is loaded beyond its ca- 
pacity, the protective fuse will blow 
out and shut off the source of sup- 
ply. Now the trouble is that when 
a fuse blows because mother tries to 
run the washing machine, coffee per- 
colator, toaster, and a few other de- 
vices all at one time, she gets all 
fussed up and just can’t understand 
what it’s all about; and then when 
father comes home she tells him all 
her troubles, and how she had to do 
the washing by hand, and was just 
upset all day—you know the story. 
And what does father do? He may 
be an insurance man, or a banker, or 
even a lawyer ; but he knows all about 
tools and electricity. He will orate 
for hours about the way he used to 
do things when he was a boy, and he 
just wishes he had. gone in for me- 
chanics instead of what he did. 
Father is just a wonderful fellow 
you know, and he says, “Now never 
mind, Mother, I'll fix it so you won't 
have any more trouble,’ and he 

(Continued on page 30) 





Selling Mutual Insurance 


By H. J. Pelstring 


Assistant Manager 


Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Mutual Fire Insurance Company 


OOD mutual insurance is no 
(; harder to sell than good mer- 

chandise. As a matter of 
fact, Good Mutual Insurance should 
sell more readily than any other form 
of insurance, because it is best for 
the policyholder. 

We take it for granted that the 
majority of readers of the JouRNAL 
or AMERICAN INSURANCE represent 
good mutual companies; hence, they 
have no apology to make for selling 
that which is their livelihood. Per- 
sonally, I feel very proud that I 
represent a good mutual company. I 
know that in selling a mutual pol- 
icy, I am selling that which is worth- 
while, and that my prospective cus- 
tomer, in time, will be a_ hearty 
supporter of mutual insurance, as 
well as an agreeable acquaintance. 

We always feel, when we once sell 
a man, that he is sold for the rest 
of his natural career, because we 
are selling him something he needs, 
whether he wants it or not. Should 
misfortune overtake him, in the form 
cf a fire, we know that in selling mu- 
tual insurance, a service has been ren- 
dered. Naturally, a salesman of mu- 
tual insurance should be well versed 
in all insurance ethics; he should be 
agreeable, and of a persuasive na- 
ture. He has obstacles to overcome 
at the start. To a number of large 
manufacturers and dealers, the word 
“mutual” is mysterious, simply be- 
cause these prospects have had vic- 
ious advertising drummed into them 
by stock companies and all other com- 
panies that do insurance business. 
The mutual salesman or representa- 
tive, however, should not allow this 
to interfere with his feeling in the 
matter. 

When he enters the office of a 
prospect, he should feel that he has 
the best that is obtainable, and that 
it is up to him to make his prospect 
agree with him. He can do this only 
by being tactful, by knowing his line 
ef trade, and by knowing the tactics 
of his competitors. He should do 
his best to convince his prospect of 
the benefits of mutual insurance, in 
the way of liberal adjustments, quick 
payments, form service, personal in- 
terest, trade interest, etc. 


Mutual Insurance “American Insur- 
ance’ 


Mutual insurance is American in 


every sense of the word. It is in- 


surance that is a protection, and not 
simply a policy. The cost should 
not enter into the conversation until 
after the man is sold on protection. 
After a prospect sees the advantage 
of mutual protection, the matter of 
cost can be touched upon. No man 
ever buys a policy for the sole pur- 
pose of getting a dividend, but every 
man buys insurance for the sole pur- 
pose of being indemnified at time of 
loss. Cost is, however, a vital fac- 
tor, but second to protection. It is 
every man’s desire to cut down ex- 
penses as much as possible, and where 
he can save anything in the cost of 
doing business, he, as a good business 
man, wants to do so, provided it does 
not affect his business; hence, I say 
that after he is sold on the matter 
of mutual protection, you can go into 
the cost factor. 

There are a number of good mu- 
tual companies paying a fair divi- 
dend, and this should be of great 
assistance to the salesman when talk- 
ing cost. Stock companies pay no 
dividends to their policyholders. On 
the other hand, they do pay divi- 
dends to stockholders. The mutuals 
pay no dividends to stockholders, but 
they do pay dividends to policyhold- 
ers; therefore, we contend that mu- 
tual insurance is for the benefit of 
all, whereas stock company insur- 
ance is for the benefit of a few stock- 
holders. You can secure just as good 
stock insurance as you can mutual 
insurance, and vice versa, hence we 
do not talk about our good competi- 
tors. If,. however, a man -carries 
poor stock, or “poor mutual insur- 
ance, it is the duty of a representa- 
tive to call his attention to this condi- 
tion, not as a knock, but as a matter 
of rendering service to the pros- 
pect. He can- substantiate his re- 
marks by referring to the statements 
of the various companies that might 
be undesirable. All solicitors and in- 
spectors should have books showing 
the financial condition of mutual as 
well as all other companies. 


Service to Policyholders Necessary 


It is the duty of our companies to 
render service to our policyholders, 
and this subject should be touched 
upon in an emphatic manner. Serv- 
ice can best be demonstrated at the 
time of a loss, and it is a known fact 
that the mutual companies try to help 
a man out of his difficulty when he 


has a fire. It is with a smile that 
the adjustor of a mutual company 
visits the assured, and renders help 
in preparation of a statement of loss, 
giving all the incidental and detail 
service the assured. may require. 
This is one good talking point a 
stock company representative does 
not have, because, as a rule, the 
agent is not on hand at time of ad- 
justment, and the assured must wait, 
sometimes a week or more for the 
adjustor to arrive. This adjustor, 
though well versed in his particular 
duty, knows very little about the as- 
sured’s personality; the former 
friendship of the agent amounts to 
iittle, and the adjustment of loss is 
made on a basis of cold facts. Ad- 
justing goes back to the first thought 
in the way of selling mutual insur- 
ance, i. e., protection. Adjustment 
and protection are one and the same 
thing, and all mutual companies have 
had sufficient experience in. lines of 
adjustment to make a prospect inter- 
ested. 

It is a very easy matter to remerm- 
ber the name of a policyholder who 
has been unfortunate enough to have 
a fire, and, as a rule, the prospect 
will be interested in knowing how 
you adjusted the other fellow’s loss. 

It might be well, also, to call the 
prospect’s attention to the fact that 
a number of the largest financial in- 
stitutions in the country accept mu- 
tual policies, and as they have a great 
deal at stake, the prospect should 
realize that if such institutions accept 
policies from mutual companies, there 
is no reason why he should hesitate. 

You have talked protection, you 
have talked dividends, and you have 
talked service. Now we come to 
competition. We all have it, and if 
we meet it with a smile, half the bat- 
tle is won. If we meet it with a 
sneer, there is a lot of lost ground 
which must be recovered. 

Do not criticize the management of 
your competitors. Do not knock 
your competitors. Keep as far away 
from them as you possibly can. Talk 
of your own good company. 

We never expect to drive the 
other companies from the field. That 
is not our intention. Our wish is to 
sell desirable insurance, and to try to 
teach as many of the people as are 

(Continued on page 29) 
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The Minnesota Implement Mutual 
A Most Progressive Company 


HE Minnesota Implement Mu- 
tual Fire Insurance Company 
was established in 1904. Its 
rapid and most substantial growth 
has been due to the foresight and 
able management of its officers and 
directors who are practical business 


has assets of $1,950,000 and its gross 
premiums written in 1923 amounted 
to a total of $3,330,500.03. 

Up to 1907 the company was 
known as the Minnesota Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company, and had no con- 
nection with the implement business. 


a 


New Home of the Minnesota Implement Mutual Fire Insurance Company, 
Owatonna, Minnesota 


men and who have rendered their 


company excellent service. 
Although but twenty years in busi- 
ness this remarkable company now 


SEG > Oe 
Main Lobby 


It was a small company writing gen- 
eral lines and was not successful. In 
1907 the officers of the Minnesota 
Implement Dealers’ Association se- 


cured control, after which the com- 
pany made some progress. When 
Mr. Buxton took charge as Secretary, 
on February 1, 1910, the company 
had in the neighborhood of $15,000 
in assets. 

The Minnesota Implement Mutual 





Lobby Entrance 


divides its risks into three general 
classifications: Class “A” consists 
of hardware and implements and 
buildings containing the same; cass 


The Secretary’s Office 
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ing. It is equipped with numerous 
steel shelves and cupboards to take 
care of the large quantity of station- 
ery used in the business. There is 
also room for a printing plant which 
the company hopes to install at a 
later date. 

In the basement there is a recrea- 
tion room containing gymnasium ap- 
paratus. This room is used by the 
employees for social affairs. In the 
center of the basement is a rest room 
well equipped with comfortable fur- 
niture. It is used as a gathering place 
for the employes during their leisure 
hours. There is also a kitchen which 
is used in preparing lunches and din- 
ners for social occasions. A pleasant 
dining room is adjoining. The equip- 
ment is complete with linen, silver- 
ware and dishes. 

No expense was spared when it 
came to proper heating and ventila- 
tion. The health of the employees 
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tual Insurance Company, and he han- 
dles the executive work of both 
companies. Mr. Buxton is one of 
the active leaders of the mutual in- 
surance world. He is chairman of 
the board of commissioners of the 
American Mutual Alliance and presi- 
dent of the Federation of Mutual 
Fire Insurance Companies. 





Minnesota Compen- 
sation Increase 
Anticipated 


It is reported that compensation 
rates in Minnesota will without ques- 
tion be increased at least 11.8% in 
accordance with the request of the 
Minnesota Compensation Insurance 
Rating Bureau, it was conceded by 
various factions at the close of hear- 
ings before the Minnesota board. 


The Main Entrance 


was uppermost in the mind of the 
company. Under ordinary condi- 
tions the building will be heated and 
ventilated by the washed air and fan 
system. This assures the proper de- 
gree of humidity in the air and the 
proper amount of fresh air is con- 
stantly taken into the building from 
the outside. 

F. J. Lake is president of the com- 
pany, C. F. Miller and C. W. Ly- 
man, vice-presidents; C. I. Buxton, 
secretary; O. F. Olson, treasurer: 
C. E. Twitchell, assistant secretary ; 
F. C. Kinyon and John A. Buxton, 
assistant treasurer ; E. Roy Glomstad, 
auditor. 

C. I. Buxton, the secretary, is pres- 
ident of the National Implement Mu- 


Attacks Wisconsin 
Compensation Law 


Constitutionality of the Wisconsin 
compensation act is attacked in a 
suit brought by the Booth Fisheries 
against the Wisconsin Commission. 

In the suit before the State Su- 
preme Court, the plaintiff alleges that 
that section of the law which declares 
findings of the commission to be con- 
clusive in case of accidents is in vio- 
lation of the Fourteenth Amendment 
to the Constitution, which provides 
that no person shall be deprived of 
property without due process of law. 


Admitted to New 
York State 


The Lumbermen’s Mutual Cas- 
ualty Company of Chicago has 
been admitted to New York State 
to transact a general casualty in- 
surance business, including auto- 
mobile, workmen’s compensation, 
liability, burglary and plate glass 
lines. This company has total as- 
sets of over three and a half mil- 
lion and a surplus of over $500,000. 
The New York City office will be 
located at 730 Fifth avenue. 





Missour1 Mutuals 


Meet 


A meeting of the State Association 
cf Mutual Companies was held at 
Springfield, Missouri, October 9 and 
10. Many important subjects were 
acted upon. The association was en- 
tertained in the Chamber of Com- 
merce rooms. A banquet was enjoyed 
which was followed by some interest- 
ing talks on mutual problems. 





Iowa Mutuals Meet 


The Iowa Mutual Association met 
at Des Moines November 19 and 20. 
It was one of the largest gatherings 
of mutual insurance representatives 
ever held in that state. Mutual ques- 
tions of the day were discussed and 
several matters acted upon. The as- 
sociation was entertained at a banquet 
which was given by Harry F. Gross, 
Secretary of the Iowa Mutual Tor- 
nado Insurance Association. The 
meeting was addressed by L. A. 
Mingenback, his subject being “Legis- 
lation and Extended Mutual Service.” 





Kansas Mutuals 


Meet 


The Kansas State Association of 
Mutual Fire Insurance Companies 
met at Newton, November 18 and 19. 
Matters relating to the Kansas mu- 
tuals were acted upon. The meeting 
was addressed by Everett Tripp, his 
subject being “The Mutual Reinsur- 
ance Bureau and the Possibilities of 
Farm Reinsurance.” 

The subject of reinsurance has re- 
ceived much consideration in all of 
the recent meetings of the state asso- 
ciations and considerable progress is 
being made. 











History of American Insurance 


Chapter IV 


The Story of History-Making Mutual Insurance Companies Some 
of’ Which Have Seen Three Centuries 


UTUAL INSURANCE has 
M stood the test of time as no 

other kind of insurance. Its 
long list of time-proven companies 
which have stood as an unyielding 
bulwark in protecting American busi- 
ness from disaster since the days of 
the forefathers is not approached by 
any other kind of insurance, while 
in the general business world but few 
lines of business can show such a 
magnificent record of stability and 
endurance. 

No history of American insurance 
would be complete without a chapter 
devoted to these history-making com- 
panies which were in so many in- 
stances established by the founders 
cf the Republic. A few of these 
companies have been mentioned in 
previous chapters but the history of 
numerous other companies with 
equally important records has not 
thus far been printed. 

The story of these history-making 
mutual companies is a record of 
American thrift and stability that will 
be of interest to the entire business 
world which will undoubtedly marvel 
at the great records made by these 
companies and will, after reading, 
more readily comprehend why Mu- 
tual Insurance is called “American 
Insurance.” All of these grand old 
companies are today (1924) writing 
insurance, as many of them did in 
the days of Washington, Jefferson 
and Adams—a magnificent tribute to 
the stability of Mutual Insurance. 


In Business 172 Years 
A Mutual Company 
Founded in 1752 


The story of these companies must 
necessarily start with that of the 
Philadelphia Contributionship, the 
Mutual company which was founded 
by Benjamin Franklin in 1752 and 
was America’s first insurance com- 
pany. During the past 172 years this 
company has stood like the rock of 
Gibralter, proving that the principles 
upon which Mutual Insurance is 
founder are impregnable. It is to 
the great example set by this and 
other century-old mutual fire insur- 
ance companies, that America’s mu- 
tual life insurance companies, which 
now control fully 90 per cent of all 








A Mutual Policy Issued 128 Years Ago 
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Reproduction of a Mutual Policy issued to James Brander in 1796 by the Mutual 

Assurance Society of Virginia. This old mutual policy contains some queer 

stipulations. It will be noticed that the letter “s” used in printing this policy 

closely resembles the letter “f” of today. Owing to its time-worn condition it 

was impossible to make a clearer reproduction. All of the numerous soiled 
places shown are on the original. 
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life insurance in the United States, 
owe much. 


In Business 140 Years 
A Mutual Company 
Founded in 1784 


The Mutual Assurance Company 
for insuring houses from loss by fire 
was established in 1784, in the city 
of Philadelphia, where it is today 
recognized as one of the most sub- 
stantial fire insurance companies in 
the country. Many of its old poli- 
cies were issued to men who made 
early American history and who were 
its staunch supporters. It is closely 
associated with historical Philadel- 
phia and its lasting stability, so well 
demonstrated by its 140 years of 
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written insurance in the eighteenth, 
nineteenth and twenty centuries. Its 
history is one of strength and stabil- 
ity down through the years that are 
blended into these three centuries. 
With headquarters in Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, it-has seen the trials and dis- 
asters of the “Old South” but car- 
ried the mutual colors safely through 
all critical periods and is one of the 
history-making companies of Mutual 
Insurance. 


In Business 124 Years 
A Mutual Company 
Founded in 1800 


The Providence Mutual Fire In- 
surance Company began business 124 
years ago and is one of the cen- 
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Advertisement of the Fitchburg Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany which appeared in the Fitchburg Sentinel in 1847. 








success, is pointed to with pride by 
all Philadelphians. Like the Phila- 
delphia Contributionship, its senior, 
it has for nearly one and one-half 
centuries been proving the merits of 
Mutual Insurance. 


In Business 130 Years 
A Mutual Company 
Founded in 1704 


Founded in 1794 and having had 
among its early policyholders such 
men as Thomas Jefferson, John Mar- 
shall and other well known Ameri- 
cans of the early days, the Mutual 
Assurance Society of Virginia is an- 
other early American company which 
is transacting business today and 
which has the distinction of having 


tenarians of the Mutual Insurance 
World. Like so many other mutual 
insurance companies it has been 
closely associated with the early his- 
tory of the country and has had 
among its policyholders many well 
known men of colonial days. It is 
today one of the strong old com- 
panies of the East. 


In Business 115 Years 
A Mutual Company 
Founded in 1809 


Not only have the mutual compa- 
nies founded a century ago in the 
larger cities of the country been suc- 
cessful, but there are many mutual 
companies which were established in 
the smaller cities which have, through 


the same well established principles, 
made an equally favorable record and 
which are justly entitled to the dis- 
tinction of having helped to make an 
enviable reputation for Mutual In- 
surance. Among such companies is 
the Bucks County Contributionship, 
of Morrisville, Pennsylvania, which 
was founded in 1809, or 115 years 
ago. It has insured mainly dwelling 
property. In a strong financial con- 
dition and with a splendid record 
back of it, it is recognized as one of 
the grand old mutual companies. 


In Business 100 Years 
A Mutual Company 
Founded in 1824 


Founded just one century ago this 
year (1924) the Worcester Mutual 
Fire Insurance Company, of Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts, is one of the 
well known mutual companies in the 
century class. Founded by Levi Lin- 
coln, an early Governor of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts, and 
fostered by men prominent in pub- 
lic affairs in the early days, this com- 
pany has during the past one hundred 
years made a splendid record. Its 
career is often mentioned as an ex- 
ample of the stability of Mutual In- 
surance. 


In Business 98 Years 
A Mutual Company 
Founded in 1826 


The Middlesex Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Company, of Concord, Massa- 
chusetts, is one of the substantial old 
mutual companies. Founded 98 years 
ago, it has, all down through a pe- 
riod of nearly one-hundred years, 
had an excellent reputation and has 
afforded protection to the people of 
several periods. 


In Business 98 Years 
Another Mutual Company 
Founded in 1826 


The Hingham Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Company, of Hingham, Massa- 
chusetts, is another mutual company 
which was founded 98 years ago. Its 
soundness is another example of the 
well tried-out principles upon which 
Mutual Insurance is founded. 


In Business 98 Years 
A Third Mutual Company 
Founded in 1826 


The Cincinnati Equitable Insur- 
ance Company, of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
is one of the oldest companies west 
of the Alleghany mountains. Estab- 
lished long before the general devel- 
opment of the West, it has always 
maintained a high standing. 








In Business 97 Years 
A Mutual Company 
Founded in 1827 


The Mutual Fire Assurance Com- 
pany, of Springfield, Massachusetts, 
will, in three years’ time, have cov- 
ered a century of most successful 
business under the mutual colors. 
its record is most excellent. 


In Business 96 Years 
A Mutual Company 
Founded in 1828 


The Lynn Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company, of Concord, Massachu- 
setts, has seen 96 years of active busi- 
ness and is a company of excellent 
reputation. 


In Business 96 Years 
Another Mutual Company 
Founded in 1828 


The Merrimack Mutual Fire In- 
surance Company, of Andover, Mas- 
sachusetts, is another mutual com- 
pany which was. founded in 1828, 
and lacks but four years of being a 
century old. This substantial old 
company has all through its many 
years of underwriting maintained a 
high standard and is another exam- 
ple of the advantages of Mutual In- 
surance. 


In Business 96 Years 
A Third Mutual Company 
Founded in 1828 


The Vermont Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Company, of Montpelier, Ver- 
mont, was also founded in 1828. It 
is one of the sound old companies 
of the New England states. 


In Business 95 Years 
A Mutual Company 
Founded in 1829 


The South Danvers Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company, of Concord, 
Massachusetts, was established in 
1829 and in five years’ time will have 
joined the century class of mutual 
companies. 


In Business 89 Years 
A Mutual Company 
Founded in 1835 


The Berkshire Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Company, of Pittsfield, Massa- 
chusetts, is one of the grand old mu- 
tual companies and has always en- 
joyed an excellent reputation. Like 
so many other mutual companies 
which were founded early in the 
nineteenth century its magnificent 
record has well demonstrated the un- 
equalled principles governing this 
kind of insurance. 
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In Business 89 Years 
A Second Mutual Company 
Founded in 1835 


The Manufacturers Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company, of Providence, 
Rhode Island, is another mutual com- 
pany which was founded in 1835. It 
is one of the strong mutual compa- 
nies of the East. 


In Business 87 Years 
A Mutual Company 
Founded in 1837 


The Glen Cove Mutual Insurance 
Company, of Glen Cove, New York, 
was founded in 1837. It is one of 
New York’s strong companies and 
its record has always been in keeping 
with the traditions of Mutual Insur- 
ance. 


In Business 87 Years 
Anecther Mutual Company 
Founded in 1837 


The Knox County Mutual Insur- 
ance Company, of Mt. Vernon, Ohio, 
is one of the first mutual insurance 
companies to be established in Ohio. 
it is a most successful company. 


In Business 87 Years 
A Mutual Company 
Founded in 1837 


The Dedham Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Company, of Dedham, Massa- 
chusetts, is another mutual company 
which was founded in 1837 and 
which has always maintained a high 
standard of underwriting. 


In Business 84 Years 
A Mutual Company 
Founded in 1840 


The Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, of Chester County, of Coates- 
ville, Pennsylvania, was founded in 
1840. It is one of the old companies 
of the State of Pennsylvania. 


In Business 84 Years 
A Mutual Company 
Founded in 1840 


The New London County Mutual 
Fire Insurance Company, of Nor- 
wich Connecticut, was established in 
1840. This company has a splendid 
record and its 84 years of underwrit- 
ing under the mutual plan have been 
prosperous ones. 


In Business 82 Years 


A Mutual Company 
Founded in 1842 


The Atlantic Mutual Insurance 


Company, of New York City, is a 
marine insurance company which has 
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made an excellent record. It is one 
of the strongest marine insurance 
companies in the country and has 
well demonstrated the soundness of 
the mutual plan of insurance. 


In Business 81 Years 
A Mutual Company 
Founded in 1843 


The Holyoke Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Company, of Salem, Massachu- 
setts, was established in 1843. This 
is one of the substantial old mutual 
companies. It has always enjoyed 
an excellent reputation. 


In Business 80 Years 
A Mutual Company 
Founded in 1844 


The Cumberland Mutual Fire In- 
surance Company, of Bridgeton, New 
Jersey, was organized in 1844. It is 
one of the strong companies of that 
state. 


In Business 77 Years 
A Mutual Company 
Founded in 1847 


The Fitchburg Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Company, of Fitchburg, Massa- 
chusetts, was established more than 
three-quarters of a century ago. This 
company is one of the strong com- 
panies of the East and has always 
been one of the foremost companies 
in the country in advancing the prin- 
ciples of Mutual Insurance. It has 
long demonstrated its many advan- 
tages. 


In Business 77 Years 
Another Mutual Company 
Founded in 1847 


The Merchants and Farmers Mu- 
tual Insurance Company, of Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts, was founded 
in 1847. It is known as one of the 
sound old companies. 


In Business 76 Years 
A Mutual Company 
Founded in 1848 


The Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany of Montgomery County, Sandy 
Spring, Maryland, was founded in 
1848. It is one of Maryland’s strong 
old companies. 


In Business 76 Years 
A Mutual Company 
Founded in 1848 


The Ohio Farmers’ Insurance 
Company, of Le Roy, Ohio, is one 
of the old companies of that state. 
It is known as one of the strong old 
companies. 





In Business 76 Years 
A Mutual Company 
Founded in 1848 


The Rhode Island Mutual Fire 
Company, of Providence, Rhode 
Island, is one of the strong old mu- 
tual companies of the East. It has 


well demonstrated the principles of 
Mutual Insurance during the past 


three-quarters of a century. 


In Business 76 Years 
A Mutual Company 
Founded in 1848 


The Southern Mutual Insurance 
Company, of Athens, Georgia, is one 
of the South’s oldest insurance com- 
panies. It is known as a strong and 


most successful company. 
In Business 75 Years 
A Mutual Company 
Founded in 1849 
The 


surance 


Pawtucket Mutual Fire In- 
Company, of Pawtucket, 
Rhode Island, has just reached three- 
cuarters of a century of successful 
underwriting. It is a strong com- 


pany and has an excellent reputation. 
A Remarkable Record 


In this chapter of the “History of 
American Insurance” brief mention 
has been made of 31 mutual insur- 
ance companies all of which have had 
from three-quarters of a century to 
one and one-half centuries of most 
successful underwriting. The mag- 
nificent records made by these grand 
old mutual companies—records that 
no other kind of insurance can ap- 
proach, is remarkable; and it is 
doubtful whether any other kind of 
business can equal such records in 
number of years in business, and in 
such successful operation. Truly Mu- 
tual Insurance has been tried out by 
a greater period of years than has 
any other kind of insurance and it 
has not been found wanting. 





New Yorkers Signing 
Safety Pledge 


A drive to secure the signature 
of 400,000 drivers of automobiles, 
in New York, to a safe driving 
pledge, has been started by Barron 


Collier, Special Deputy Police 
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Commissioner, in charge of the 
Bureau of Public Safety. 

The pledge drivers are signing 
reads: 

“T hereby promise that | will 
obey all traffic regulations, watch 
out for children and pedestrians, 
and drive safely at all times to the 
end that the appalling sacrifice of 
life caused by carelessness may be 
stopped and the streets of New 
York City made safe.” 

Each driver who signs gets a 
certificate to paste on his wind- 
shield, which tells that he has 
pledged himself to aid accident 
prevention work. Many volunteers 
are assisting the police in distrib- 
uting the pledges. 





Indianapolis Insurance Day 

Insurance Day in Indianapolis 
last January was so successful that 
it will be repeated on January 20, 
1925. The general committee 
which is already at work on the 
plans propose a more extensive 
program than the previous one. 
This -will include speakers of na- 
tional prominence. 


Child’s Safety Week 
“Child’s Safety Week” is being 
organized for December 13-20 by 
the National Motorists’ 
tion and the Illinois Automobile 
Club. Since January 1 over 600 
persons have been killed in Chi- 
cago and the coroner’s records 
show that more than half were 
boys and girls. Most of the acci- 
dents to children came from play- 
ing in the streets and through care- 
lessness in crossing streets. 





Associa- 





Motorists’ Taxes Are 
High 

American motorists pay in the 
form of registration fees and gaso- 
line taxes an average of a quarter 
of a cent a mile, according to statis- 
tics given out by the United States 
3ureau of Public Roads. 

Six thousand miles is believed to 
be the average motorist’s mileage. 
The average license fee per mile 
traveled is one-fifth of a cent and 


the gasoline taxes paid make up the 
difference of one twenty-fifth of a 
cent. 

“The motorist or truck operator,” 
says the bureau, “is assured of a good 
return from the taxes he pays, since 
the receipts are largely devoted to 
road construction and maintenance.” 
In Connecticut such fees are entirely 
devoted to such purposes. In 19253, 
81 per cent of the motor vehicle 
license revenues of the country and 
58 per cent of the gasoline taxes 
were turned over to the state high- 
way departments for expenditure 
under their supervision and a con- 
siderable portion of the remainder 
was spent by counties for road pur- 
poses. 

“Consideration of the gasoline tax 
is of special interest to the motor 
vehicle operator,” the bureau state- 
ment continues. “Thirty-five states 
have this form of tax, ranging from 


1 to 3 cents, with the exception of 
one state, which has a 4 cent tax. A 


cent tax increases the cost of operat- 
ing the average vehicle by less than a 
tenth of a cent a mile.” 

A trip across the continent over the 
Lincoln highway to San Francisco 
would be taxed about $2.50. 

A comparison of these rates with 
the toll charges which motorists 
formerly had to pay on toll roads, 
is made by the bureau, showing that 
on six different turnpikes in Virginia 
and Maryland,. tolls amounting to 
$5.05 were charged for a total of 
187 miles, which is equivalent to 2.7 
cents a mile. The bureau concludes 
that “if a state attempted to charge 
this same rate for the use of the 
public highways by automobiles it 
would have to establish a gasoline tax 
of 36 cents a gallon.” 





Connecticut Observes 
Insurance Day 


Connecticut observed its first 
“Insurance Day” November 12. 
Commissioner Dunham addressed 
the delegates assembled in Hart- 
ford to observe the day and stated 
that prosecution against certain 
New York brokers would immedi- 
ately ensue if they did not discon- 
tinue writing risks in Connecticut 
without a license and those with a 
license in unlicensed companies. 





Insurance Accounting 


our various state govern- 

ments over insurance com- 
panies has frequently resulted in a 
very peculiar attitude, on the part 
of the companies, toward the ac- 
counting methods of the insurance 
business. In a great many in- 
stances, it is noted that the com- 
panies rely entirely upon the ex- 
aminations made by the insurance 
departments for a determination of 
the accuracy and adequacy of the 
accounting procedure in use. In 
this particular there is a wide vari- 
ance from the attitude of industrial 
organizations toward examinations 
made by the Internal Revenue 
Bureau or other regulatory bodies, 
or the position taken by banks and 
public utility corporations with re- 
spect to the supervision exercised 
over their records by public offi- 
cials. 

The investigation or examina- 
tion made by any department of 
the Federal or of a State Govern- 
ment has a definite object and pur- 
pose, viz, to determine the solvency 
cf the concern and the extent of 
its compliance with the statutes 
under which it is organized and 
operates. Certain accounting forms 
and procedure are prescribed to 
facilitate the work of examiners, 
who are interested in making a 
thorough and expeditious examina- 
tion in accordance with the statu- 
tory requirements and who are not 
authorized to expend their time in 
devising or installing accounting 
systems. 


"ie supervision exercised by 


Insurance Business Highly 
Specialized 


The insurance business is one of 
highly specialized effort, much of 
which has been directed along the 
line of increasing sales. The re- 
sult of this application to the sell- 
ing end of the business is noted in 
the fact- that very few companies 
fail on account of deficiency in the 
amount of insurance sold, but in 
practically all instances of failure, 
the causes are to be found in the 
inability to handle the incoming 
business and in wasted efforts ex- 
pended in securing unprofitable 
business. These causes, when con- 
sidered in connection with the fact 
that they are radically different 
from the causes of industrial fail- 


By J. H. Cleary 


Member of Firm of Cleary & Winger 


ures, which usually result from 
lack of sales, should indicate to in- 
surance executives the compelling 
need of adequate accounting meth- 
ods. 

The accounting system of an in- 
surance company should be the 
basis upon which all plans for 
future operations are made. In- 
telligent planning merely consists 
of avoiding the mistakes of the 
past and improving the opportuni- 
ties that arise from previous suc- 
cessful ventures. All these suc- 
cesses and failures are a part of 
the records of the company and if 
the records are maintained in a 
manner that does not disclose the 
status of the business, with a min- 
imum of clerical labor, the money 
expended in the accounting depart- 
ment is wasted. 

Errors in an existing accounting 
system are disclosed by an audit, 
but if such an audit is made only 
at the expiration of long periods, 
the opportunity of correcting and 
remedying the errors and defects 
is frequently lost. There is no 
business, whose status may change 
so completely in a short time, as 
the insurance business. A _ con- 
flagration, an epidemic or the oper- 
ations of an organized band of 
thieves, may make such inroads 
into surplus and reserve funds that 
drastic action immediately becomes 
necessary. It is then that the ac- 
counting system must respond to 
the occasion and conserve and pro- 
tect the business from unnecessary 
losses and expenses. 


System Conserver of Effort 


In no business, is it quite so true 


that time is the equivalent of 
money, as it is in the insurance 
business. System in any line of 
business is the great conserver of 
effort, and wasted effort means 
wasted time and money. System 
in the insurance business means a 
coordination between the widely 
divergent angles of field and office 
work. In the field will be found 
salesmen carefully trained in the 
technicalities of insurance and 
meeting the representatives of the 
largest companies in keen compe- 
tition. The results of their sales 
endeavors are transmitted to the 
home office, where, if properly han- 
dled they will show a percentage 


of profit, the extent of which de- 
pends entirely upon the thorough- 
ness with which the office em- 
ployees have been instructed in in- 
surance methods. Unskilled han- 
dling of the results of sales reacts 
upon the salesman because he is 
not able to reap the advantages 
that may be derived from satisfied 
purchasers of his wares and is 
obliged to hear criticism of the 
methods of his company for which 
he is in no way responsible. 

An accounting system that is to 
be considered adequate for insur- 
ance purposes does not mean a 
system that has been found useful 
in some industrial enterprise and 
with some necessary changes is 
forthwith installed by an account- 
ant equipped with a good general 
knowledge of accounting. It does 
mean a system designed from the 
ground up for the needs of the 
particular company and the par- 
ticular plan of insurance, with am- 
ple provision for growth and 
extension of the business. Its in- 
stallation requires an _ intimate 
knowledge of the mechanics of in- 
surance as a business and not 
merely from the standpoint of ef- 
fecting compliance with statutory 
requirements. During the past six 
years the writer has found through 
interviewing applicants for work 
that about one out of ten are able 
to state, in the few words neces- 
sary, the radical and fundamental 
difference between insurance and 
industrial accounting. Numbered 
among these applicants were men 
of several years general accounting 
experience as well as former em- 
ployees of insurance companies, 
many of whom had installed sys- 
tems of accounting and office pro- 
cedure based only on the experi- 
ence secured in the particular 
instance where their services were 
being utilized. 


Proper Accounting System Vital 


Wherever insurance is being 
sold, men are found devoting their 
entire time to that pursuit, and 
whenever an insurance company 
needs an executive it looks for one 
with training and experience in 
insurance matters, or when the 
time comes, as it frequently does, 
and legal assistance is needed, the 

(Continued on page 29) 
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EDITORIAL 


In 1620 the Pilgrims declared that on a certain 
day they would show their gratitude to Almighty 
God for the bountiful harvest of the year, The first 
Thanksgiving Day was held in late Autumn and the 
first American tradition was established. Since that 
time Americans have celebrated the day. The same 
democracy and feeling of friendship and equality that 
so characterized the first invitations sent to native 
red men Thanksgiving day has become a tradition. 

The unity of countries and people is largely ac- 
complished by tradition and custom. The American 
people, assembled from every nation and peopie on 
earth, are in need of traditions. Every celebration 
of Thanksgiving, as does every other public acknowl- 
edgment of a common custom, strengthens this coun- 
try and her business and social institutions. 

"The idea of Thanksgiving is peculiarly American. 
It recognizes democracy and equality. It acknowl- 
edges the dependence of men upon each other and 
upon God. It has within itself the essence ot 
brotherhood. 

These ideals are peculiarly characteristic of 
many purely American contributions, not only to the 
social life of men, but to their business life as well. 
It is, therefore, no surprise to find that mutual in- 
surance was organized and conceived by the drafters 
of the Constitution of the United States. 

Mutual Insurance in the business typifies the 
truly American traditions. These old substantial 
companies have always done their share toward the 
building of this country. In the midst of campaigns 
of slander they have gone forward with their work. 
They have recognized that the government of the 
United States and the unity of her people are still in 
the “building stages.” They have recognized that 


to bear false witness is not only to tear down the 
structure of insurance but that it goes further and 
strikes at the very foundations of this government. 








State insurance received a severe setback in the 
last election. Missouri decisively defeated a bill to 
create a state fund for the carrying of compensation 
The people of Missouri in their legisla- 
ture have passed compensation laws and are prac- 
tically unanimous in their approval of the principle 
of workmen’s compensation insurance. So-called 
“labor leaders”, however, have found that their selfish 
aims demand-control of the administration of the 
funds. They have, therefore, been willing to sacrifice 
the interests of the workmen and defeat compensa- 
tion laws when their own selfish interests were not 


insurance. 


served. The working men of Missouri themselves, 
in the last election, repudiated the efforts of their 
leaders and the way now seems open for the enact- 
ment of the proper character of compensation legis- 
lation in Missouri. 

The state fund in Oregon, not satisfied with a 
practical monopoly, sought to secure an “absolute 
monopoly.” The attempt was overwhelmingly de- 
ieated. 

Congress still has before it the Fitzgerald Bill 
providing for a monopolistic compensation insurance 
fund. for the District of Columbia. The business men 
of the District, through their associations, have de- 
clared themselves to be unanimously against state 
insurance, at the same time stating that they favor 
a workmen’s compensation law. One of the princi- 
ples of representative government is that those who 
are affected by the laws should have the power to 
make the laws. We find an open attempt to violate 
this fundamental principle in our national capital. 
The business men of the District are the ones who 
are to pay the insurance premiums. The working 
man is to receive his compensation award from an 
impartial government commission. The cost of in- 
surance affects only the employer and yet some memi- 
bers of Congress, under pressure from labor leaders 
back home, argue that the unanimous wishes of those 
who are affected by the legislation should not be 
taken into consideration. Should the best interests 
of the business men of the District be sacrificed and 
their wishes disregarded because of the political 
expediency of a congressman? The unfairness of 
this situation is further apparent when it is found 
that labor, not affected by the legislation, through 
its national organization is able to bring pressure on 
congressmen while the business men of the District, 
not being “voters,” have no way to influence the 
Congress that governs them. 

The people of the United States have repudiated 
government ownership of business. Congress should 
recognize this and not attempt to put the govern- 
ment further into business by the passage of the 
Fitzgerald bill. Before election we heard the cry 
that the people’s wishes were not being respected. 
All insurance asks is that the expressed will of the 
people be respected. 











The Mutual Principle 


By W. B. Todd 


Assistant Secretary Texas Employers’ Insurance Association 


HE Mutual Principle in Insur- 
ance has always been subjected 
to a severe verbal bombardment 
from those individuals associated 
with institutions commonly desig- 
nated as “stock companies.” In crit- 
icizing this principle its opponents 
have run the entire gamut of contro- 
versy from condemnation to ridicule, 
and none of the present day organs 
of stock insurance feel that their is- 
sues are complete unless they con- 
cain one or more variations of the 
uge-old arguments against it. 

It would seem, however, that in 
presenting their case against mutual 
insurance these various critics have 
been following the example of the 
young lawyer about to defend his 
first murder case, who, when asked 
what his procedure would be, replied 
that he would first establish an alibi, 
next he would plead self-defense, 
and then insanity. 

The original objection to the Prin- 
ciple was that of its alleged imprac- 
ticability. It was solemnly asserted 
that mutual insurance could not pos- 
sibly succeed because it was presumed 
to violate certain vague and appar- 
ently not-to-be-disclosed “economic 
principles.” This objection has 
largely met the fate that always re- 
sults when Theory runs counter to 
Verity. The argument that the Mu- 
tual Principle will not work has met 
with the most conclusive answer, 
i. e., that it has worked, and those 
tew who still persist in advancing 
the fallacious claim of its impractica- 
bility simply demonstrate the truth of 
the old adage that “There are none so 
blind as those who will not see.” 
They may be dismissed from this 
discussion as belonging to the same 
category with the old farmer, who 
upon first beholding a giraffe, ex- 
claimed, “There ain’t no such ani- 
mal.” 


Prophecies Go Awry 


The mutual antagonists, however, 
having been confounded by the non- 
fulfillment of their prophecies rela- 
tive to the impending demise of mu- 
tual insurance, have lately changed 
their method of attack, and now con- 
tend, in effect, “Well, perhaps the 
Mutual Principle can survive, but it 
shouldn’t. It is morally and ethically 
wrong. It strikes at the foundation 
of American business. It is subver- 


sive of the principle that invested 
capital is entitled to a fair profit, and 
if it is proper to apply it to the in- 
surance business, then it would be 
equally proper to apply it to rail- 
roads, grocers and manufacturers, 
thus undermining the entire business 
fabric,” etc., ad infinitum, ad nau- 
seum. 

However specious this line of rea- 
soning may appear to protagonists of 
the Mutual Principle, it would neither 
be wise nor becoming to dismiss it 
with a mere wave of the hand. The 
determination of a dispute as to what 
is to be will inevitably be solved by 
the efflux of time, but the establish- 
ment of what ought to be cannot be 
left to the “ipse dixit” of any indi- 
vidual or group. And so while we 
need not further consider, for rea- 
sons mentioned, the subject of the 
practicability of the Mutual Prin- 
ciple, which for purposes of brevity 
we can hereafter refer to as Objec- 
tion No. 1, it is incumbent upon us 
to pay some attention to the subject 
of the propriety of this principle, 
and for the same purpose we will 
hereafter refer to this as Objection 
No. 2. 

Happily for those who would de- 
fend mutual institutions against the 
charge that the purpose behind them 
is an “un-American” one, which is 
one of the varieties of Objection No. 
2 frequently asserted, the insurance 
annals show that the first insurance 
company to be created on this conti- 
nent was a mutual company, organ- 
ized in 1752 by Benjamin Franklin. 
It also appears that such men as 
Thomas Jefferson, Chief Justice Mar- 
shall, and others of similar note, were 
patrons and supporters of the Mutual 
Principle. If it is un-American to 
support mutual institutions now, so 
was it then, and, if so, those revered 
as founders,of the American Repub- 
lic accordingly were themselves but 
indifferently imbued with true Amer- 
icanism ! 

But we would not confine our an- 
swer to Objection No. 2 by relying 
upon the method of reductio ad ab- 
surdum. We could even go so far 
as to admit the conclusion reached 
in this objection—if we were ready 
to accept the implied premises under- 
lying it. But merely to examine 
these premises is to reject them as 
fallacious. They might be described 





as a famous British statesman de- 
scribed a speech by his adversary, as 
containing “Many things that were 
true, and many that were new, but 
the pity was that the true things 
were not new, and the new things 
were not true.” 

The first false premise clearly im- 
plied is that the elimination of profit 
by cooperative effort is commercially 
immoral—per se. No direct argu- 
ment has ever been advanced, nor is 
one likely to be introduced, in sup- 
port of this remarkable proposition. 
So in the examples that are cited in 
support of Objection No. 2 we find 
a clear evasion, as for instance the al- 
leged analogy of public ownership of 
railroads, for in discussing the evils 
of such ownership the argument from 
its moral aspect is invariably aban- 
doned, and proof is adduced leading 
to a conclusion that we need not dis- 
pute, i. e., not that such ownership 
is morally wrong, but economically 
foolish. 


Stock Companies Use Mutual Idea 


Nor in the manner in which pro- 
ponents of Objection No. 2 conduct 
their own companies’ affairs do we 
find evidence as to any very decided 
conviction that cooperative cost re- 
duction is immoral. For if one ac- 
cepts the principle that it is morally 
wrong for a purchaser of insurance 
to save a portion of the cost of same 
through institutions conducted on’ a 
mutual basis, because of the fact that 
there exist other institutions which 
sell such protection at a profit, what 
can be said of the morality of. those 
insurance companies which, while 
themselves organized for the making 
of a profit to the owners, persist in 
maintaining their own hospitals in 
order that this essential portion of 
their expense shall be reduced to a 
level of actual cost, regardless that 
there exist many hospitals operated 
by outsiders, for a profit, to which 
they might send their patients ? 

In Detroit, and. perhaps other 
cities, a number of stock companies 
writing automobile insurance, it is 
said, have established and operate re- 
pair shops for the purpose of re- 
pairing insured and damaged auto- 
mobiles at cost. .What a tribute is 
this conduct on their part to their 
consistency in attacking the Mutual 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Disastrous Fire in 
Jersey City 


With two disastrous fires in 
three days time, destroying mil- 
lions of dollars worth of property, 
Jersey City has just suffered one 
of the most severe fire losses of 
the year. 

On November 14, fire started in 
a saltpeter factory in the morning 
and raged throughout the day. 
The blocks affected were turned 
into a raging furnace. Many tene- 
ment blocks were destroyed as the 
highly explosive chemicals in the 
factory exploded and blew fire in 
all directions. 

It was a difficult fire to handle 
owing to the fumes from the sul- 
phuric acid and other chemicals. 
It is estimated that this fire caused 
a loss of five million dollars. 

On the 16th fire again broke out 
on the Jersey City water front, the 
flames destroying two Erie railroad 
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piers and many lighters. The 
wharves were piled high with 
westbound merchandise. The es- 
timated loss in the second day’s 
fire is two million dollars. 





Careful Crossing 
Campaign Pays 


The Chesapeake & Ohio Rail- 
road. reports that during their 
“Careful Crossing Campaign” 
which covered June, July, August 
and September, there were no ser- 
ious nor fatal accidents involving 
motor vehicles. There was a re- 
duction in accidents of 41 per cent 
during the period of this cam- 
paign. 





Unions Cautioned 


About Labor Banks 


Labor organizations were cau- 
tioned. against the hasty formation 








7 : : Pacific and Atlantic Photo 
The Jersey City Fire, in which Millions of Dollars worth of property was 
destroyed. 


of labor banks, at the annual con- 
vention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, held in El Paso dur- 
ing the week of November 17. 

The executive council warned 
organized labor that labor has not 
yet passed the period of experi- 
mentation in this new field of ac- 
tivity and that careful investigation 
is necessary. 

It was reported that there are 
now 23 labor banks in operation 
and that the total resources of 
these banks is approximately $60,- 
000,000. 

The average paid up member- 
ship of the federation for the year 
was said to be 2,865,979. 


Would Tax All 


Outside Companies 


Insurance companies organized 
outside the State of Michigan and 
doing business in that state would 
be required to pay an increase in 
taxes of approximately 20 per cent 
for the benefit of Michigan schools, 
should a bill that is to be brought 
before the next legislature become 
a law. 

Initiative petitions are being 
circulated by the Michigan State 
Teachers Association, according 
to T. E. Corcheran, Secretary of 
the organization, the object being 
to raise funds for the establishing 
of additional schools in certain 
districts. 

It is estimated that the insur- 
ance companies, both mutual and 
stock, would contribute approxi- 
mately $1,000,000 to the fund under 
this plan. 








Fire Liability Law 
Urged 


That a fire liability law should 
be passed by every state in the 
union is the opinion of J. R. Pe- 
ters, of the Insurance Department 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad and 
President of the Railway Fire Pro- 
tection Association. In advocating 
the enactment of a law of this kind 
throughout the country, Mr. Pe- 
ters points out the fact that under 
such an act it would be necessary 
for a man to pay damages for his 
carelessness should he be respon- 
sible for a fire in his own house 
and a neighbor’s house was dam- 
aged as a result. 





Noted Actuary Dies 


David Parks Fackler, oldest and 
most widely known actuary in the 
United States, died October 30th 





in Richmond, Virginia. He was 
founder of the Actuarial Society ot 
America. 


Banks Robbed for 


Soviet 


That a majority of the big bank 
robberies of the last ten years have 
been planned and carried out by 
agents of the Russian Soviet Gov- 
ernment, was declared by Charles 
Smith, formerly in the secret serv- 
ice of the British Government, in a 
talk before delegates of the State 
Identification Association. 

The money, according to Mr. 
Smith, was used to supplement the 
funds of the Soviet Government. 

Mr. Smith was in the Intelligence 
Service in Russia for four years and 
outlined identification methods used 
by the police in that country. 








Airplane Not Com- 
mon Carrier 


In the case of John W. Brown, 
administrator of the estate of Hugh 
D. Brown, against the Pacific Mutual 
Life, Judge W. I. Grubb, of Annis- 
ton, Ala., held that an airplane carry- 
ing passengers and charging therefor 
is not a common carrier. The plain- 
tiff was trying to collect double in- 
demnity from the insurance company 
on the ground that the policyholder 
met his death from accident while on 
a common carrier. 





Farmers’ Liability 
Proposed 


A bill to permit farmers to form 
mutual companies for personal lia- 
bility and property damage on auto- 


mobiles, will be introduced at the 
next session of the New Jersey 
Legislature. 





Reciprocals to Enter 


Wisconsin 


It has been decided by Judge Luse, 
of the District Court at Madison, 
Wisconsin, that reciprocals may enter 
that state. The case was that of 
Harry B. Clark, attorney-in-fact for 
subscribers of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers Inter-Insurance Ex- 
change, of Chicago, against Commis- 
sioner Smith, of Wisconsin. 

The attorney-in-fact for the ex- 
change had for several years been 
working to have it admitted to Wis- 
consin 

The Wisconsin official gave as his 
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reasons for refusing ad- 
mission to the exchange 
the fact that it had 
written policies in the 
state for several years 
without permission, and 
that it owed some $10,- 
000 for back taxes. He 
demanded a list of the 
subscribers to the ex- 
change, together with 
their expiration dates, 
and other information. 
The attorney - in - fact 
tendered $3,943.76 as 
taxes due, and a report 
of an examination of 
the exchange, made by 
a certified public ac- 
countant. 

The court 
substance: 

1. That the commis- 
sioner was not. war- 
ranted in asking for a 
list of subscribers or 
the expiration dates of 
the policies. 

2. That the commis- 
sioner was not war- 
ranted in his demands 
ast o the amount of the 
tax, and that he should 
have accepted the ten- 
der based upon the re- 
port of the certified 


held in 


S. F. Coffin, of Columbus, Ohio, who won the First 
Prize in the Purmort contest, in which prizes were 
offered for the Best Essays on the subject of “Mutual 
Fire Insurance.” 
Lumbermen’s Mutual Insurance Company, of Mans- 


Mr. Coffin is-connected with the 
field, Ohio. 








public accountant. fence eae tard 


3. That the exchange was “cer- 
tainly not a company, in the general 
accepted sense’’—neither a corpora- 
tion, nor a voluntary association, nor 
a partnership. 

4. That neither the exchange nor 
the subscribers were engaged in the 
insurance business. 

5. That the Wisconsin statute re- 
lating to reciprocals merely author- 
ized the exchange of “reciprocals or 
inter-insurance contracts” and “the 
execution thereof.” 

The court restrained Commissioner 
Smith in his tax demands and ordered 
the issuance of the license to the at- 
torney-in-fact for the reciprocal. 





Compensation Ruling 


The Compensation Inspection 
Rating Board of New York has 
ruled that. effective November 15, 
policies may be written for a term 
of not more than one year and 
sixteen days. This action was 
taken for the purpose of making 
expirations fall on the first of the 
month. The board has also added 
to the hospital rules the following 
sentence: “No authority under this 
rule shall be granted with respect 
to policies that exclude the medical 
obligation.” 


a Think of Thee 


I think of thee when in the busy 
street, 

Where traffic flows and man and mo- 
tor meet. 

I am emboldened by the thought of 
thee 

To dare the things I erst was wont 
to flee— 

Yea! ev’n to riding flivvers, danger- 
ous though fleet ; 

Ev’n when (reclined upon the cush- 
ioned seat )— 

Rowed by fair 
guerite— 


I sail the bosom of the silver sea, 
I think of thee. 


Annabel or Mar- 


And when the mazy dance I tread 
with flying feet, 
Or wield the brassie on the verdant 
lea, 
Thou art my stay (but why should 
I repeat?) 
In évery _ place, 
street— 
Thou constant solace—my Mutual 
Policy! 
I think of thee. 
Jay Jay. 


by river, rail or 





Wisconsin Automo- 
bile License Bill 


A bill drawn up under supervision 
of the motor clubs and the Associa- 
tion of Commerce, of Madison, Wis- 
consin, would require all drivers of 
automobiles in Wisconsin to have a 
license, if enacted. 

Some of the provisions of the bill 
include: Age limit not less than 17 
years ; passage of an examination by 
each applicant for license, examina- 
tion to include road test; granting of 
authority to commission to suspend 
licenses without formality of court 
conviction; provision for appeal from 
license revocation to courts ; and pub- 
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northwest, highly respected and great- 
ly beloved members of this federation, 
thereby causing our entire member- 
ship to mourn. 

Be it resolved: That we, the mem- 
hers of the Federation of Mutual Fire 
Insurance Companies, revering their 
memory, fully realizing the great loss 
we have sustained, and being ever 
mindful that their influence for all 
that is good and noble shall live on 
forever, do hereby extend our heart- 
felt sympathy to the sorrowing rel- 
atives and friends of our deceased 
members, and 

Be it resolved: That these resolu- 
tions be spread on the records of this 
Federation and a copy thereof for- 
warded to their bereaved families. 











Re) DRUNKEN ROAD _ 





HERE'S ‘THE PLACE 


DRIVER ~ HOG 





SPEEDER - paivis 





The proper treatment for Dangerous Drivers as recommended in the National 
Safety Congress Parade at Louisville. 





lication of list of those whose license 
is suspended. 





Resolutions of 
Condolence 


The following resolutions of con- 
dolence were passed at the annual 
meeting of the Federation of Mutual 
Fire Insurance Companies : 

Whereas, during the past year, 
death has removed from this earthly 
sphere Major General Asher Miner, 
president of the Pennsylvania Millers 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company, na- 
tionally known in grain milling and 
mutual insurance circles, and highly 
commended as a brave soldier and 
distinguished gentleman, and 

John E. Sheehy, secretary of the 
Implement Dealers Mutual Fire In- 
surance Company of North Dakota, 
a gentleman of the old school and a 
pioneer in Mutual Insurance in the 


Six Commissioners 
Reelected 


Six commissioners were up for re- 
election November 4 and all six were 


returned to office, as follows: Florida, 
John C. Luning; Georgia, W. A. 
Wright: Kansas, William R. Baker; 
North Dakota, S. A. Olsness ; Wash- 
ington, H. O. Fishback; West Vir- 
ginia, John C. Bond. 





Legislative Sessions 


January 5—California, Montana, 
Ohio, Oklahoma, Tennessee. 

January 6—Delaware, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, North Dakota, Pennsy]l- 
vania, Rhode Island, South Dakota. 

January 7—Colorado, Connecticut, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, Mis- 
souri, New Hampshire, New York, 
North Carolina, Vermont, Washing- 
ton. 


January 8—Indiana. 

January 12—Arizona, Arkansas, 
Idaho, Illinois, lowa, Oregon, Utah. 

January 13—Kansas, New Jersey, 
New Mexico, South Carolina, Texas, 
Wyoming. 

January 14—West Virginia, Wis- 
consin. 

January 19—Nevada. 

April 7—Florida. 

June 24—Georgia. 


Auto Thefts on 


Increase 


The report of the theft committee 
of the Eastern Conference at the re- 
cent annual meeting throws light on 
the situation in this part of the coun- 





@| try. Thefts and recoveries both in- 


creased this year. 7,870 cars were 
stolen and 4,193 recovered, while in 
1923 over 6,800 cars were stolen and 
2,902 recovered. The moral hazard 


-| has increased. 





Taxi Passenger’s 
Rights 


A rider in a taxicab has a right to 
rely on the duty of the driver to exer- 
cise the highest degree of care for 
the passenger’s protection, and if the 
passenger realizes that the driver is 
proceeding at an unlawful rate of 
speed he is not bound either to leave 
the machine or compel a reduction of 
speed unless the adoption of such a 
course would have been the act of a 
reasonable person. Dowd v. Atlas 
Taxicab and Auto Service Co., 45 
California App. Dec. 275. 


Automobile Indus- 


tries Flourish 

The rapid growth enjoyed by the 
automotive industries in recent years 
is shown in the figures given by the 
department of commerce from data 
collected at the biennial census of 
manufacturers in 1923. In 1923 the 
total number of motor vehicles manu- 
factured was 3,888,898, valued at 
$2,608,387,524, compared with the 
1921 figures of 1,590,449 vehicles 
valued at $1,320,672,822. This rep- 
resents a gain of 145% in the num- 
ber of vehicles and 98% in the value. 


Mutual Enters 
Virginia 

The Utica Mutual has been 
licensed to do business in Virginia, 
with principal office in Richmond. 
The company plans to write work- 
men’s compensation, liability and 
automobile lines. 











Constructive Salesmanship 
By George M. Williamson 


Assistant General Manager Integrity Mutual Casualty Company, Chicago 


Constructive salesmanship is not 
accomplished in this business when 
the salesman reduces his every argu- 
ment to one of cost. If your story 
begins and ends with dividends you 
are piling up future sales obstacles 
for yourself. If your sale is con- 
structed from foundation to roof on 
the basis of cost, the first cut-rate 
wind storm that comes along will lay 
your work in ruins and a dissatisfied 
policyholder will be the net result of 
your efforts. 

Did you ever hear of a sick man 
looking for the cheapest doctor in 
town? Conservation of health is 
man’s most important duty. Is not 
conservation of wealth of next im- 
portance? Various forms of com- 
mercial insurance have come into 
existence as a result of the need for 
protection of wealth. Admitting the 
importance of this protection, why 
believe you can sell it merely because 
of cheapness? Does not the stability 
and permanence of an _ insurance 
company demanding and receiving an 
adequate rate for its protection mean 
more to your prospect than the ap- 
peal of the “Cheapest he can buy.” 
We insist that it does. 

Honestly, did you ever get any 
real satisfaction or service out of 
an article purchased in a cut-rate or 
“Cheap John” Store? What class of 
people as a rule patronize such 
stores? Certainly not the class that 
we prefer as policyholders. 

If you were employing men for a 
specialized duty and some fellow in 
applying for the position offered to 
work for any price you cared to pay, 
would he be given the place? Was 
there ever a truer saying than “The 
world thinks of you pretty much as 
you think of yourself.” 


Constructive salesmanship seems 
to me to imply: First, constructing 
an article or service worth while. 
Second, constructing a desire within 
the prospect for that article or serv- 
ice, and third, a consummation of the 
sale on your own price and terms— 
not his. 

Selfish and national egotism pre- 
cludes the admission: by most occi- 
dental business men that the China- 
man is the greatest merchandising 
salesman on earth. This is true 
though, as any close student whose 
Vision transcends national boundary 
lines will testify. Loeffler’s Com- 


mercial History of the World tells 
us that there are more Chinese mer- 
chants and traders in this world than 
all other nationalities combined, and 
not withstanding this preponderance 
of numbers so engaged, the bank- 
ruptcy courts of all civilized coun- 
tries disclose an unbelievably small 
percentage of failures among Chinese 
engaged in any class of business; in 
fact, much less by nationality than 
any other race. Did you ever hear 
of a Chinaman running a bargain 
sale? Have you ever been able or 
have you ever tried to get your lowly 
Chinese laundryman to cut or dis- 
count your bill? 
and you will get for your pains a 
first class demonstration of construc- 
tive salesmanship. The Chinaman 
does not fail in business because it 
is in his very religion to exact a fair 
margin out of every transaction he 
undertakes, and he is unwilling to 
sacrifice the safety of his business or 
pocketbook for the expediency of the 
hour necessary in the consummation 
of the trade. Did you ever hear 
anyone complain about being over- 
charged or cheated by a Chinaman? 
No, because it is also part of his 
creed to affix a price in the first 
place that is fair and equitable. 

A Chinaman considers it nothing 
short of a personal disgrace if he is 
unable to post a sign on his front 
door on Chinese New Year reading 
“T OWE NO MAN”; and mighty 
few doors will ever be found without 
this sign at the appointed time. All 
available evidence points to the 
Chinaman as an example of true 
constructive salesmanship. He sells 
something worth while, gets his price 
for it, and is always on the safe side. 

Many of our Insurance Companies 
and their salesmen could well follow 
the Chinaman’s example, and if they 
did there would be fewer failures; 
so that instead of having to cover up 
year after year in their financial 
statement they could be literally in- 
terpreted to read: “WE OWE NO 
MAN.” 


Constructive salesmanship does 
not imply or necessitate destructive 
criticism of one’s competitor. How 
many sales have you ever made to a 
worth-while prospect in talking much 
about your competitor and little about 
yourself? It is the reverse of this 
plan that wins. Unfortunately. most 


Try it sometime 


insurance companies have adopted 
the destructive methods and_ their 
agents and representatives spend 
more time looking for weak points in 
the other fellow than they do in talk- 
ing the strong points of their own 
proposition. The Stock Insurance 
Companies think so much of this 
destructive method that they incor- 
porated it into “The Casualty In- 
formation Clearing House.” Office 
space in many of our insurance cen- 
ters is at a premium because so many 
companies take up valuable floor 
space for filing a lot of misinforma- 
tion on the activities of their’ com- 
petitors. A prospect recently asked 
me for certain information about a 
competitive company. I told him 
that we did not have the information 
and asked why he did not get it from 
the company direct. He replied that 
he had never thought of that, as he 
was so accustomed to. getting his in- 
formation on companies from their 
competitors. What a deplorable level 
for legitimate business to reach.~ But 
whose- fault is it? Have not the 
companies themselves been too ready 
to pass out such information on each 
other? To me it seems that our pro- 
fession has reached a sad state when 
business men have so little faith in 
the statements of a business institu- 
tion and its representatives that they 
are willing to rely upon statements 
of competitors about its affairs. 

Perhaps we ourselves have been 
guilty of contributing to this situa- 
tion. If so, we accept our share of 
the blame ; but certainly from now on 
we are going to strive for a footing 
on the higher level, and even though 
we fail to reach it, we can, at least, 
take credit for trying. 


There are so many good things to 
tell in the mutual message that you 
have not the time to tell the other 
fellow’s story for him. Talking at 
maximum speed for half a day would 
not be sufficient time for you to get 
your full mutual message across, 
provided you know it as well as you 
should. As for myself, I am sure 
that I enjoy talking our message 
more than I do my competitors, for 
in the first place I know it better; in 
the second place, it is a better story, 
in the third, it is what I am paid to 
tell, and further it is what my pros- 
pect is giving me his time to hear. 

(Continued on page 26) 
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The Millers Mutual of Texas 


The Oldest Texas Insurance Company 


OWN in the Lone Star State, 
D with headquarters in the 
city of Fort Worth, is lo- 
cated one of the Southwest’s most 
progressive insurance companies. 
Established in 1898, the Millers 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company 
of Texas has made a steady growth, 
its assets having increased from 


The officers of the Millers Mu- 
tual are B. R. Neal, President; 
Frank Kell, Vice-President; E. EF. 
Bewley, Treasurer; Glen Walker, 
Secretary and E. K. Collett, As- 
sistant Secretary. The directors 
of the company have served con- 
tinuously for over twenty years 
and are wealthy and representative 











that amount. The company’s rec- 
ord shows there has never been a 
lawsuit over any loss. The Millers 
Mutual has an enviable reputation 
and an excellent standing. A pic- 
ture of the attractive new home of 
this company is shown. This 
building, erected at a cost of $100,- 
000, is of fireproof construction 


The Attractive New Home of the Millers Mutual of Texas 


$10,000 at its organization to $700,- 
000 today. The company insures 
mills, elevators and any other 
classes of general business usually 
acceptable to other Mutual com- 
panies. It is licensed in 24 states. 


men. 

The dividends paid to policy- 
holders by the Millers Mutual 
have aggregated two and one-half 
million dollars while the losses 
paid policyholders have exceeded 


and is modern in every particular. 
It is a fitting home for the com- 
pany, in its twenty-fifth year, and 
is constructed to carry additional 
stories to care for increasing busi- 
ness. 








Mutual Associations 
to Meet 


The Board of Commissioners of 
the American Mutual Alliance, the 
Governing Board of the National 
Association of Mutual Casualty 
Companies and the Governing 
Board of the National Association 
of Automotive Mutual Insurance 
Companies, will meet in New York 
City in December, the Casualty 
and Automotive Associations hold- 
ing their meetings on the 9th and 
the American Mutual Alliance 
meeting to be held on the 10th. Ho- 
tel Astor will be the headquarters. 

The National Convention of In- 
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surance Commissioners will hold 
its semi-annual meeting in New 
York City on the same dates. 





Agency Evils 


In speaking before the Wiscon- 
sin Association of Insurance 
Agents a few days ago, Insurance 
Commission W. Stanley Smith 
said: “No insurance in America is 
adequately equipped and probably 
none will ever be equipped to han- 
dle the agency: licensing system in 
a way to eliminate agency evils. 

“The situation regarding insur- 
ance agents is in some respects 
getting worse instead of getting 


better. I do not believe that ex- 
aminations by a commissioner of 
insurance preliminary to license 
will entirely solve the problem. 
The issue of a license is merely an 
incident to the agency. The license 
does not deal with fundamentals. 
I believe that agents’ qualification 
laws should be enacted to apply 
to all branches of insurance and 
that the commissioner of insurance 
should have wide discretion in the 
issue and revocation of licenses.” 





Fires in 1923 cost the American 
people $966 per minute, according 
to George R. Hurd, formerly Pres- 
ident of the Railway Fire Protec- 
tion Association. 





Public Accidents 


America Leading the World in Accidental Deaths 


ITH an accidental death- 

\ \ toll of 209 per day America 

is leading the world in acci- 
dents. The old adage that “haste 
makes waste” is now applying to 
the 20th century American whose 
haste in all things governing his 
actions is largely responsible for 
the great waste of human life. 

“The accident problem continues 
to be an outstanding one in the life 
of the American people today. We 
estimate that there were 84,000 
lives lost in 1923 as the result of 
accidents in the United States,” 
says the Committee on Public Ac- 
cident Statistics of the National 
Safety Council. 

“This was 7,500 more than the 
year before. Whatever slight let- 
up there may have been in the 
accident death rate in recent years, 
has been more than made up by 
the increase in population. The 
number of accidental deaths in the 
United States is now each year 
equal to the whole population of 
some of our larger cities, such as 
Savannah, Georgia; or Evansville, 
Indiana. How excessive this num- 
ber is, is shown by a comparison 
of our 1922 accident rate (698 
deaths per million of population) 
with that of England and Wales 
(321 per million of population). 
Because of our higher accident 
death rate, we lose from 35,000 to 
40,000 more citizens than we would 
if the British death rates prevailed 
in this country. Reflection on this 
disparaging comparison should 
lead every citizen interested in the 
welfare of his country to support 
vigorously every movement for 
the prevention of accidents. 

“America’s death-toll from acci- 
dents amounted last year to 1,462 
per week. Automobile accidents 
and injuries head the list with 262 
deaths per week and 37 deaths per 
day in Continental United States. 
Then comes falls with 254 deaths 
per week or 36 per day. Drown- 
ings take 134 of our citizens each 
week, on the average, or 19 peo- 
ple per day. There are 128 killed 
each week in railroad accidents, or 
18 per day. 

“We have noted that automobile 
accidents and injuries lead the list 
of fatalities. In 1923 these acci- 
dents accounted for 18.8 per cent 
of the total accident fatalities; in 


1911 the percentage of these auto- 
mobile injuries in total accidents 
was 2.6. In fact, the automobile 
accident death rate in 1922 was 


one knows. We are undoubtedly 
confronted with a grave situation 
when the death rate from just one 
source of hazard races away and 








It Has Been Stated That the Most Dangerous Part of an 
Automobile Is Its Driver 








Pacific and Atlantic Photo 
Death claimed five victims, all members of a single family, as the result of the 


carelessness of the driver of this machine. 


It happened at King’s Point, 


Tennessee. 


more than five times the rate of 
1911. Just where this sharp up- 
ward trend of the death-toll for 
automobile injuries will stop, no 


GROWTH 
FATALITIES 


shows no sign of diminution. The 
most frequent cause of fatal injury 
shows a sharper increase within 
ten years in its death rate than 


IN NUMBER OF AUTOMOBILE 
IN THE UNITED STATES 
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has ever been recorded for any 
other single cause of death in the 
history of our vital statistics. Man- 
ifestly, the chief concern of the ac- 
cident prevention movement at the 
present time is the intimate study 
of the causes and the means of 
control of automobile accidents. 
This is not an academic question for 
the statistical scholar, but an emerg- 
ent issue which every citizen, every 
legislator, and every government 
official must face and successfully 
surmount. 

“While there is room for further 
improvement in the railroad accident 
death rate (and there is much prom- 
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railroad death toll shows a gratify- 
ing decrease in ratio to population ; 
our chief concern should be with the 
comparatively new and _ increasing 
hazard of the automobile. 

“The 1923 automobile death rate 
for 135 cities was 13.4 per cent high- 
er than the 1922 death rate for the 
same cities. It seems reasonable to 
assume that the rate of increase in 
automobile fatalities for these cities 
was no greater than that in rural dis- 
tricts throughout the country. In 
fact, it may be true that the increase 
for the cities studied was a bit less 
than the increase in other localities 
because a number of the larger cities 

















AUTOMOBILE DEATHRATES PER 10,0000 
AUTOMOBILES REGISTERED. 
UNITED STATES 

1915 24.0 
1916 20.8 
1917 16.2 
1918 15.5 
1919 13.0 
1920 12.0 
1921 11.9 
1922 11.6 
1923 10.3 
° 5 10 16 20 25 


As will be observed from the above chart, the automobile death rate based on 
the number of automobiles registered has steadily declined, the rate for 1923 


being only one-half the rate for 1916. 


However, little comfort can be derived 


from the trend of the death rate calculated on registration when it is known 
that in actual numbers deaths are increasing at the rate of nearly 2,000 a year. 


ise for real results in the campaign 
for the control of railroad grade 
crossings and occupational accidents ) 
the major emphasis rests upon auto- 
mobile fatalities. The street car and 


VEHICULAR ACCIDENT 


UNITED STATES 


OEAINS 288 
700.000 
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24 
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° 
1907 


“all other Vehicles” includes: 


horse-drawn vehicies, 


have successfully applied safety 
measures tending to reduce automo- 
bile accidents. The application of 
the 13.4 per cent factor of increase 
to the 1922 countrywide death rate 


IN| THE 


DEATHRATES 
I907 to 1923 





7 1923 


Steam and electric railways, 
bicycles and motorcycles. 


of 12.5 per 100,000 population pro- 
duces a 1923 countrywide death rate 
of 14.2. This death rate multiplied 
into the population of the United 
States as of July 1, 1923, estimated 
at 110,663,502 by the Bureau of Cen- 
sus—produces a total of 15,700 
deaths. These figures do not include 
deaths sustained in collisions between 
automobiles and heavier vehicles 
such as railroad trains and _ trolley 
cars. We estimate that the inclusion 
of these deaths would increase the 
total from 8 to 10 per cent so that 
the total number of deaths directly 
attributable to the use of automobiles 
during 1923 was probably in excess 
of 17,000. 
An Economic Aspect of the 
Automobile Hazard 

Apart from humanitarian consid- 
erations, automobile accidents have a 
significance from the economic stand- 
point. One important item of ex- 
pense which is borne by the motoring 
public is the cost of liability insur- 
ance. Insurance rates vary from 
one city to another in accordance 
with the hazard of automobile opera- 
tion in different communities. That 
is to say, the comparatively high rates 
which apply in New York City, for 
example, represent the accident cost 
resulting from the operation of auto- 
mobiles in that city, and the low rates 
in the rural communities in the South 
and Far West reflect the very low 
accident cost resulting from condi- 
tions in those communities.. Insur- 
ance companies have determined 
that the cost of accidents—and thus 
the insurance premium—is controlled 
by the frequency of accident in a 
community, calculated on the basis 
of the automobiles insured. Where 
the frequency of accident so calcu- 
lated is low, then the cost of insur- 
ance is low and, conversely, where 
the number of accidents in relation 
to the number of cars operated is 
large, then the cost of insurance is 
high. 

Traffic Control Should Be 
Extended 


“A study of accidents covering 
many cities and towns indicates that, 
in general, most accidents do not oc- 
cur in business or congested areas 
nor even along heavily traveled 
streets. Furthermore, congested 
area accidents are usually of minor 
consequence. Where there is con- 
gestion or a considerable volume of 
fast traffic, drivers and pedestrians 
are careful and children do not play 
in the streets. Traffic regulation and 
control has been confined almost en- 
tirely to congested areas and_ to 
heavily traveled streets. From an 
accident standpoint this control must 


(Continued to page 25) 








Lott Is Rebuked 


Stock Company Leader Calls His Propaganda Against 
Mutuals a Great Mistake 


HE propaganda being put out of literature in order to give them 
against the mutuals by Edson some kind of an argument against 
S. Lott is a great mistake the mutuals. 
according to’ Frederick Richard- 
son, United States Manager of the 
General Accident. companies. 

At a meeting of the general Competitive features of present 
agents of his company in October day underwriting were discussed. 
Mr. Richardson very forcibly gave The substance of the remarks on 
his opinion of the tactics of Mr. this subject were as_ follows: 
Lott in trying to discredit mutual “Competition is exceedingly keen, 
insurance. and in this competition the size of 

Mr. Richardson regards the mu- the company has become a factor 
tual companies as the last great of utmost importance. Our most 
bulwark against state insurance successful competitors have very 
and he very frankly made this large capital and surplus. They 
statement. He showed how, have huge premium and claim re- 
through Lott’s propaganda, agents serves. From these funds they de- 
have been provided with a deluge rive their main income. 


It was shown how 
this does not hurt the mutuals but 
how it rebounds against the stock 





“We are competing with com- 
panies which have from $1,000,000 
to $2,500,000 in interest income. 
They are able to insure the pay- 
ment of dividends to stockholders 
without making an underwriting 
profit.” 

Mr. Richardson does not believe 
that the time will come when the 
stock companies will not have 
competition and he does not see 
why there should not be competi- 
tion. 

In frankly giving his opinion of 
Mr. Lott’s anti-mutual propaganda 
efforts, Mr. Richardson has only 
expressed the opinion of numerous 
other reputable stock insurance 
company managers. 





There are, of course, occasions 
when punctuality is impossible, but 
under normal circumstances unpunc- 
tuality is as great a thief of time as 
procrastination, and should have no 
place whatever in the business econ- 
omy of the man or woman who 
wishes to experience the reward of 
work commenced at the correct time, 
or arrangements carried out to the 
minute. 


Public Accidents 
(From page 24) 
be extended to cover other points 
at which accidents are frequent. 

“In the future the change from 
congestion to speed will be taken 
into consideration in dealing with 
traffic problems. As _ traffic con- 
gestion dies down, traffic speed and 
the letting down of watchfulness in- 


creases. More accidents occur at A large manufacturer stopped the 
street intersections than elsewhere. practice of allowing visitors to go 
This statement, however, hardly over his works because the momen- 


gives a true picture of the situation. 


01 tary abstraction induced in hundreds 
Practically all collisions occur at 


of work-people meant a considerable 
street intersections. About three- loss to his firm; and so important is 
fourths of these collisions result in the correct moment of starting work 
property damage only. The remain- jn the morning considered by most 
der cause injury or death to pas- firms that the late-comer is shut out 
sengers. Over half of the injuries for a period more or less long, and 
and deaths due to traffic appear to be joses the value in wages represented 
in the middle of the block. The by the work he would otherwise have 
majority of injuries and deaths ap- done. 
pear to be pedestrians and most of But unpunctuality, in its ultimate 
these are obviously “jay walkers.” effect, does not stop at the time ac- 
tually lost. Picture, for instance, the 
Punctuality condition of the employee who ar- 
rives breathless at the office or works 
“I owe all my success in life to in a vain endeavor to be in at the 
having been always a quarter of an hour. Is he fit to commence work 
hour before my time.” Thus spoke right away? By no means; the 
Lord Nelson. ‘Punctuality is the equivalent, at least, of time already 
politeness of kings,” was a habitual lost is required to restore his phys- 
saying of Louis XVIII of France; ical and mental energies to their 
and no word ever spoken or book proper level to fitness and calm, so 
ever written regarding success in that the penalty paid is a double one 
business, or, indeed, in anything, has —to the employer in loss of time, and 
tailed to emphasize the absolute im- to the employee in loss of self-respect 
portance of being on the spot at the inventing excuses, and palliating cir- 
time arranged, agreed upon, or un- cumstances perfectly within his own 
derstood. control. 





An ingenious defence of unpunctu- 
ality was once made by a clerk em- 
ployed in a large counting house who 
was habitually late. It was, he said, 
the only means he could devise of 
attracting the attention of his em- 
ployer, who would not otherwise en- 
quire into either his capacity or the 
manner in which he did his work. 
This excuse is, however, of too spe- 
cious a character to deserve accept- 
ance, and if the eye of the manage- 
ment of any concern is to be arrested 
in this way, the result will not be 
up to expectations. 

The conservation of time by way 
of labor-saving devices is a problem 
that continues to occupy inventive 
minds, but these are mostly mechan- 
ical in character. No mechanism, 
however, that has not initiative in it- 
self, can compass punctuality or cure 
procrastination. It lies with the indi- 
vidual concerned, whose motto might 
well be the one that finds so great 
a vogue in business circles—‘‘Do it 
now.” Jay Jay. 





Fire PreventionWeek 
Brings Results 


The United States Chamber of 
Commerce has received gratifying 
reports from its members concern- 
ing the results of Fire Prevention 
Week this year. 

“The scores of letters, newspa- 
per clippings and other exhibits 
which have reached us,” says Mr. 
Madden, Manager of the Insurance 
Department, “since the conclusion 
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of Fire Prevention Week indicate 
that this period was more generally 
observed by organization members 
of the National Chamber in 1924 
than in any previous year. This 
is particularly gratifying, for it 
shows that the secretaries of cham- 
bers of commerce and trade asso- 
ciations are recognizing fire pre- 
vention as a field for service to 
their entire memberships. 

“The National Fire Waste Coun- 
cil is co-operating wholeheartedly 
in these campaigns. As you know, 
it functioning energetically 
along with this department in the 
conduct of the Inter-Chamber Fire 
Waste Contest.” 
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Constructive Salesmanship 
(Continued from page 21) 


If I send my card in as a representa- 
tive of my company, get an inter- 
view, and then talk about the other 
fellow, I commit two distinct crimes. 
I get my prospect’s time and atten- 
tion under false pretenses, and I 
cheat the company out of my pay 
for the time involved. 

Remember this: You cannot suc- 
cessfully construct your own sale if 
you spend most of the valuable time 
allotted by the prospect in trying to 
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stop the other fellow. If you find 
that you are unable to arouse your 
prospect’s attention and hold his in- 
terest, it is because you have not 
mastered your message. In the first 
place, if your prospect likes your 
looks well enough to give you an 
audience, you should know your 
story so well that you can interest 
him to the point of signing the “app,” 
and that is what you are being paid 
Tor. 





The Mutual Principle 
(Continued from page 17) 


Principle as being one which strikes 
at the foundations of the sacred in- 
stitution of business “for profit 
only”! 

The second premise that we must 
accept before we can adopt the con- 
clusion contained in Objection No. 2 
is that insurance is a commodity the 
same as a plow or a pair of shoes, 
and ‘that in buying it the purchaser 
secures a thing that is as much apart 
from his own business as if he were 
engaged solely in the grocery busi- 
ness and went out on the streets to 
buy a hat. 


Insurance a Form of Service 


As to whether or not insurance can 





be treated as a material commodity 
we have a decision by the Federal 
Courts that insurance is not a com- 
modity, but a form of service, and 
that as a consequence, laws relating 
to the regulation of interstate com- 
merce do not apply to it. 

As to whether or not a purchaser 
of insurance protection is in the same 
situation of going outside his own 
business and buying a thing unre- 
lated to his own business in the man- 
ner of the grocer buying the hat, a 
slight reflection will convince that 
the two situations are entirely dis- 
similar. For insurance protection is 
just as essentially and integrally a 
part of every man’s business as any 
other element contained therein. 

To really define insurance we must 
first look to the thing that is being 
insured. Broadly speaking, we call 
the thing insured a “hazard.” But 
whose hazard? The business own- 
er’s, of course. Whether he insures 
it through what we designate a pol- 
icy or not, the hazard is there, just 
the same. It is one of the risks in- 
dissolubly identified with his busi- 
ness, the same as the risk of using 
bad judgment in purchases of com- 
modities sold. It is as integral a por- 
tion of his business as the books in 
his office or the shelves on his walls. 
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Business men are often admon- 
ished by self appointed guardians of 
commercial morals that if they secure 
insurance protection through mutual 
companies they “go into the insurance 
business.” But every individual who 
conducts a business that contains any 
elements of hazard (and what busi- 
ness is free from such elements?) is 
already in the insurance business, 
willy nilly. The only way for him 
to get out of the insurance business 
is to cease endeavoring to avoid the 
consequences of the hazards inherent 
to his own particular business, or to 
get out of business altogether. 

It is true that through insurance, 
stock or mutual, he may stabilize the 
expense of protecting against many 
hazards by cooperating with thou- 
sands of others similarly situated who 
have thrown their common hazards 
into the same pool with him by the 
medium of some organization created 
for the purpose of spreading the cost 
of these hazards among the partici- 
pants equally. But the fact that he 
has done so, and that he calls it 
“buying a policy” does not alter the 
fact that the hazard is essentially 
his, and in buying a policy he has not 
gone outside the realm of his own 
business and secured something that 
otherwise he would not have _ had, 
but in reality he has combined some- 
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thing that he always had and could 
not escape with others, has trans- 
ferred a portion of his burden to 
them, and assumed a portion of 
theirs. 

How different with the grocer who 
buys the hat. Hats are not essen- 
tial to the grocery business; it would 
be quite easy for a man to engage 
in the grocery business and never 
possess a hat. If a man failed to buy 
insurance protection against a loss 
he might sustain through fire, he 
would still have the fire hazard, and 
in the event of a loss would find 
himself “in the insurance business,” 
with a vengence—but if a grocer 
failed to buy a hat, he would just be 
a bare headed grocer, but a grocer, 
none-the-less. 


Protection Not an Outside Com- 
modity 


Obviously, therefore, when a busi- 
ness concern arranges for insurance 
protection he is not purchasing an 
outside commodity, but is merely at- 
tempting to stabilize the cost of an 
inherently integral component of the 
particular business in which he is en- 
gaged. To maintain, that it is in any 
way improper for him to arrange to 
handle this essential of his own busi- 
ness on the most advantageous and 
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economical basis possible is the acme 
of absurdity. 

It follows, therefore, that one may 
secure insurance protection through 
application of the Mutual Principle 
without in anywise doing violence to 
his belief in the alleged sacredness of 
the principle of profit as applied to 
ordinary purchases of commodities. 
His failure to take advantage of the 
reduction in his own operating ex- 
pense offered to him through mutual 
companies contributes nothing to the 
nation’s economic betterment, but 
only imposes upon him an unneces- 
sary handicap in competing with his 
more prudent business rivals. 

The truths set forth in this brief 
analysis seem so patent and self-evi- 
dent that the writer feels like apol- 
ogizing to the reader for presenting 
them. It seems almost incredible 
that anyone could seriously have 
maintained that there is anything “‘so- 
cialistic” or otherwise improper in- 
volved in the Mutual Principle, yet 
scarcely a day passes but we see 
statements to this effect in stock in- 
surance organs, apparently made in 
all solemnity. 

The JouRNAL oF AMERICAN IN- 
SURANCE furnishes an admirable and 
long-needed medium for the purpose 
of subjecting such fulminations of 
sophistry to a thorough “debunking.” 
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Insurance Accounting 
(Continued from page 15) 


lawyer skilled in insurance law is 
the only one whose services are 
valued. And the efforts of all this 
array of highly trained and special- 
ized skill is worthless, if the ac- 
counting system does not and can- 
not accurately and upon short 
notice furnish the vital statistics 
tor the defense, conservation and 
advancement of the business. An 
organization that goes from the be- 
ginning of the year to the end 
without a computation of its loss 
experience, of its various reserves 
and of its surplus will not have 
need long for executives or sales- 
men or legal counsel, but an organ- 
ization whose executives ‘are fur- 
nished at regular intervals with 
comparative financial statements 
and income and disbursement 
statements possesses all the ele- 
ments required for intelligent and 
successful administration of the 
business. 

When the time comes and in- 
surance companies realize that 
their accounting department should 
furnish them periodically with in- 
formation in addition to what may 
be required annually by State in- 
surance departments, they will 
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have learned the lesson that in- 
dustrial organizations learned long 
ago, that other things must be con- 
sidered besides the selling end, that 
figures may not lie but they may 
not tell the whole truth and that 
until they do tell the whole truth 
and tell it frequently under the di- 
rection of some one who knows 
that accounting is not merely a 
grouping of figures, all the efforts 
of the organization may be likened 
to the groping of a blind man. 





Fitchburg Mutual to 
Form Casualty 


A charter has been obtained by in- 
terests associated with the Fitchburg 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company, of 
Fitchburg, Massachusetts, for the 
purpose of forming the Fitchburg 
Mutual Casualty to write automobile, 
personal liability, property damage 
and collision insurance. 





Selling Mutual 
Insurance 


(Continued from page 7) 


willing to learn, the advantages of 
mutual insurance. 
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Mutual Directors Broad-Minded 


The class of men back of mutual 
insurance is worthy of mention. 
Oftentimes, the names of the board 
of directors on a statement, will help 
to swing a large order, because, as a 
rule mutual companies have first- 
class men on the board of directors, 
men not elected because of the stock 
they own, but because of the interest 
they take in the welfare of others. 
They may not be big financially, as is 
always the case with stock companies, 
but they are big and broad-minded 
men in more ways than one. 

Bear in mind that if the general 
public did know as much about mu- 
tual insurance as you know, they 
would consider it an honor to be a 
policyholder of any good mutual 
company. The difficulty with mutual 
companies is that they do not adver- 
tise their wares as do the stock com- 
panies. If the mutuals would spend 
as much money as the stock compa- 
nies in advancing their own interests, 
there would be no room for the stock 
companies, because, after all, stock 
insurance is purely a cold business 
transaction, whereas a mutual com- 
pany creates warmth and friendship 
between itself and-its policyholders. 
There is absolutely no question about 
this, and when once you have sold 
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a prospect good mutual insurance in 
a good mutual company, he realized 
the difference in a very little while. 
In other words, a mutual company 
is as a visit to a friend, whereas, a 
stock company as a visit to a 
stranger. 

Another point in favor of mutual 
protection is that it is the oldest form 
of insurance in America, and that 
the original mutual company is still 
doing business, and is considered one 
of the strongest companies in the 
United States. 

A few of the mutual policies are 
subject to the assessment feature, and 
as we have always sold this class of 
business, we now find it is a safe- 
guard, rather than hindrance. In the 
early struggling days, the assessment 
feature was somewhat of a handicap, 
but when the policyholder was made 
to realize that this meant protection 
in case of fire, the insurance was sold. 
After all, what is the difference be- 
tween an increase in rate by the stock 
companies after a conflagration, and 
assessment by a mutual company? 
The difference is in favor of the mu- 
tual company as a rule. The stock 
company does not stop at an in- 
crease in rate. When they are hit 
particularly hard by a large con- 
flagration, they generally pay 50, 60 
or 70 cents on the dollar. A _policy- 
holder in the mutual company is al- 
ways sure of full payment in case of 
loss. 

After a mutual company has once 
secured a surplus of one hundred 
thousand dollars, it is safe, because 
after accumulating this surplus a 
mutual company has never been 
known to fail. Quite a few laymen 
do not know this, and it is a good 
point to bring to the front. 

Personally I consider mutual in- 
surance much easier to sell than 
stock, because we have everything 
in our favor; friendship, courtesy, 
service, adjustment, dividends and 
promptness. 


is 


Mutual Insurance First in Fire 
Prevention 


Last, but not least, is the inspec- 
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tion of risks, not only from a phys- 
ical standpoint, but from a moral 
view. When a desirable prospect 
realizes that you are inspecting his 
risk from these standpoints, it will 
n.ake him open his eyes because he 
is not used to such treatment. Stock 
companies make inspections for the 
sole purpose of rate-making, and very 
few thorough inspections are made 
by them. On the other hand, mu- 
tual inspectors are taught to go over 
the property from the standpoint of 


protection to the assured. By sug- 
gestions, the inspector frequently 


saves the assured money, and many 
a fire has been prevented by the won- 
derful service of the mutual inspec- 
tors. Stock companies will agree on 
this. They will admit that their in- 
spection service is lax. Understand, 
agents will not admit this, but offi- 
cials of most stock companies will 
undoubtedly take their hats off to 
mutual inspectors. 

Mutual companies have prevented 
fire waste for the country, and a 
prospective policyholder, if he is a 
good moral risk, does not want a fire, 
and will invite severe criticism that 
is constructive and fire-preventative 
with a wholeheartedness that will 
make the solicitor feel mighty good. 

Each and every inspector should 
have the risk at heart, and do every- 
thing in his power to make the risk 
better, thus creating warmer friend- 
ship with his client, and, at the same 
time, being of service to the company 
for which he is working. A good 
inspector saves many a dollar for 
the policyholder, as well as for his 
company. Talk inspection service 
without apology. There is nothing 
like mutual inspection service. 

The mutual salesman who is not 
sold on mutual insurance, can never 
sell to others, and if this salesman 
studies mutual insurance in all its 
phases, with his insurance knowledge, 
it will not be long before he is thor- 
oughly sold on mutual insurance. 
This particularly applies to the 
younger men who are starting on 
their career. Study mutual insur- 
ance, talk mutual insurance to others 





until you are thoroughly sold on it 
yourself, and there will be absolutely 
no difficulty in selling it to your 
friends. The writer feels that mu- 
tual insurance is a good way to make 
an honest living, and at the same time 
he feels that when he sells, he gives 
to the public the best form of insur- 
ance. He is pleased with mutual in- 
surance in every way, and it is a sort 
of creed with him as well as with 
other mutual men, to assist others 
as he would want to be assisted. One 
for all, all for one. 





Home, Sweet Home 
(Continued from page 6) 


smiles a knowing smile, gets a penny, 
and sticks it in back of the fuse, and 
then sits around and pats himself on 
the back all evening because he is 
such a smart guy. Well, sooner or 
later, with all the contraptions there 
are around the house, the circuit gets 
overloaded again, but the fuse doesn’t 
blow this time—the penny takes 
care of all the current that wants 
to come through; and then the wire 
heats up and the insulation burns, 
maybe back of the wall where the 
fire can get a good start, and for the 
next week the neighbors lament the 
fact that Mrs. Smith’s beautiful piano 
was all scratched up and _ water 
soaked, and Mr. Smith had to sleep 
on the floor for three nights—more’s 
the pity. Now this is not overdrawn 
at all. The Indianapolis Fire Pre- 
vention Bureau collected something 
like 3,200 pennies from the fuse 
blocks in the homes of the city in a 
month’s time, and the Hoosier Capi- 
tal is no exception to the rule. 
Carelessness in the use of the cur- 
rent is just as great a hazard—a 
woman answers the door bell or tele- 
phone, unmindful of the fact that 
the electric iron is working over- 
time—a curling iron is left on the bed 
—bulbs are used for bed warmers— 
these and a dozen other thoughtless 
acts explain the mounting fire loss 
of our country. One doesn’t have to 
be an electrician to understand the 
simple rules that govern the flow of 
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electric currents ; and with the wide- 
spread use of electricity in this age, 
it is imperative that these rules be 
understood. 


Inflammable Liquids Dangerous 


Petroleum and its products absorb 
about 5 per cent of the money paid 
cut for dwelling house losses; but 
again we believe that a large number 
of fires properly chargeable to gaso- 
line and kerosene are concealed be- 
hind the skirts of “Unknown.” One 
of the seven deadly sins that are 
charged up against the American 
housewife by theoretical male house- 
keepers is wastefulness. After a 
sumptuous dinner at some club, they 
mount the rostrum and tell us that 
a French family could subsist on 
the foodstuffs that go out the back 
door of an American home. Maybe 
so, but we have dined and supped on 
too much hash and sour milk pan- 
cakes in our lifetime to be impressed 
with any such truck. The women of 
our country are not wasters, but they 
are too “darn” clean to suit the tastes 
of the “every day” man. “Wipe 
Your Feet” has replaced the old 
time “Welcome” sign at the front 
door ; and the gasoline bottle has be- 
come a part of the equipment of 
every “well regulated home.” Now, 
of course, no sane man objects to 
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cleanliness within reasonable bounds ; 
it’s super cleanliness that he kicks 
about. He fails to understand why 
women should break their backs and 
risk their lives merely to get the last 
speck of dust out of the house for 
fear Mrs. Jones may by chance lo- 
cate it and spread the news to the 
world; or why they should spend 
three days cleaning up preparatory 
to the visit of an inveterate smoker 
who would die of fright in “Spotless 
Town.” Good housekeeping is a term 
the Fire Insurance business has car- 
ried from the home to the factory— 
the good housekeeper being one who 
manages his affairs in an efficient way 
and leaves few corners for fire to 
take hold ; but when good housekeep- 
ing calls for dangerous cleansing 
agents and polishes, floor mops that 
ignite spontaneously, or any other 
device or substance that increases 
the fire hazard, it ceases to be a virtue 
and becomes a menace to our well 
being. 


Fire Prevention Begins at Home 


Fire prevention, like charity, be- 
gins at home. There our first duty 
lies. If we go out into the world 
from homes that have some under- 
standing of fire hazards and the 
knowledge to guard against them, we 
will soon solve the problem of the 
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National Fire Waste, for as we are 
taught at home, we act elsewhere. 

It seems to me that fire insurance 
men, and especially mutual fire in- 
surance men, are charged with a spe- 
cial duty in fire prevention work. If 
Mutual Insurance means anything, 
it means a reduction of the fire loss 
through preventive measures. This 
is the chief message it has for the 
Nation; but such a message is as 
sounding brass and tinkling cymbals 
when carried by men who give no 
heed to it in their own homes. Mu- 
tual Fire Insurance Men above all 
must be Fire Preventionists of the 
front rank, for, after all, the best 
answer to the critics of our form of 
insurance is to demonstrate to the 
world that we practice what we 
preach. 





Canadians Elect New 
Superintendent 


At the annual conference of the 
provincial superintendents of in- 
surance, held in Toronto, Superin- 
tendent J. E. Fisher, of Saskatche- 
wan, was elected president to suc- 
ceed J. P. Dougherty, of British 
Columbia. 














THE CENTRAL 


Manufacturers Mutual Insurance Co. 
Home Office: Van Wert, Ohio 


has paid more than ELEVEN MILLION DOLLARS 
to Policyholders for Dividends and Losses. 


“‘An Old Line, Legal Reserve, Mutual Fire Insurance Company’’ 
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Federal Hardware and Implement Mutuals 











RETAIL HDWE. MUTUAL FIRE INS. CO. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 











COMBINED ASSETS - - $5,885,644.00 
COMBINED LIABILITIES - 4,084,520.00 
SURPLUS - ee 1,801,124.00 


DIVIDENDS TO POLICYHOLDERS SINCE 
ORGANIZATION - - - $12,998,253.00 
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Guarded from All Perils 


Motorists Carrying Our Optional Ten Point Auto 
Policy Are Insured Against Every Known Hazard 


Automobile Insurance is purchased for one purpose only—Protection. All 
other considerations are secondary. To have a loss occur only to find out 
that the particular claim is one not covered by the policy is a most unsatis- 
factory experience indeed. Only complete coverage in the broadest sense 
is of real value. Read what the Integrity ten point automobile policy does 
for you. It pays— 

Losses on account of bodily injuries suffered sy any person or persons, in- 

cluding death resulting at any time therefrom. 
Losses sustained on account of damage done to the property of others. 
Losses caused by Fire arising from any cause and lightning. 


Losses—damage to car—while being transported, caused by stranding, sink- 
ing, collision, burning or derailment of conveyance. 


Losses occasioned by Theft, Robbery or Pilferage, also damage to car while 
in hands of thieves. 


Losses occasioned by windstorms, tornadoes and cyclones. 

Losses occasioned by Hail, and external discharge or leakage of water. 
Losses caused by earthquakes, explosions, 

Losses caused by invasion, insurrection, riot, strikes, civil commotion. 
Losses (damage to your car) caused by collision, including accidental upset. 


If complete Coverage is not desired, select 
the perils against which you wish indemnity 


Proven Protection Provided at Substantial Savings 


Immediate, intelligent service is rendered when mishap or calamity occurs. 
Claims are adjusted equitably, free from petty bickering or delay. During 
a long and honorable existence every single obligation has been promptly 
and cheerfully met. 


The Integrity, since organization, has paid more than six million dollars in 
losses and has effected for its policy holders cash savings in excess of one 
million five hundred thousand dollars. The company’s present strong finan- 
cial position is a guarantee of the continuance of this remarkable record. 


INTEGRITY 


Mutual Casualty Company 


J. C. Adderly, Incorporated, General Managers 
HOME OFFICE— CHICAGO, U.S. A. 





It will be to your advantage to know more about the Integrity 
Optional 10 Point Auto Policy. A phone call, postcard or letter 
brings full details, without obligation. Write for a copy of the 
revised edition of ‘‘Detailed instruction to back seat drivers.’’ 














Hazards of the Highway 





VERY intelligent motorist recognizes that 

his own care cannot always prevent disaster. 

There is to be reckoned with the recklessness of 

others. Adequate insurance is the only protec- 

tion. We provide adequate insurance for intel- 
ligent motorists. 


LUMBERMENS MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


JAMES S. KEMPER, President 


Home Office, CHICAGO, Pantheon Building 


CASH ASSETS OVER THREE MILLIONS PAID TO POLICYHOLDERS OVER FIVE MILLIONS 


BOSTON NEW YORK NEWARK PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA 
TORONTO DETROIT MILWAUKEE MINNEAPOLIS OMAHA 
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